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What are you doing to answer 

















the complaint that graduates... 


CAN’T SPELL? 























Here is a solution to Your problem 


WORD STUDIES 


Third Edition — By Walters 


WORD STUDIES has created a new upsurge in the teaching of spelling, par- 
ticularly along with English courses. This book lends itself easily to special 
assignments because it is so well correlated with English courses. 


If you recognize the need for training in spelling and vocabulary building in 
your school, here is an easy way to solve the problem. 


. WORD STUDIES places special emphasis on the words that are common but 
/ are most frequently misspelled and misunderstood. 


The new WORD STUDIES embodies many refinements of the previous edition. 
Words that are too easy or obsolete have been dropped; new words have been 
added, including many troublesome words found in business writing. You will 
like the training in word building, syllabication, dictionary study, and word 
usage. 


WORD STUDIES is available with an optional workbook and an optional series 
of tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas2 
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Set of the Sail 


The set of the sail determines where the ship will g0; but regardless of how 
one sets his sail, and whether or not he holds his ship on its course, he still 
expects it to come in. Should one expect his ship to come in if he never sends his 
ship out? Should one reap where he has not sown? 

Columbus went out with his ship, and his voyage was not an easy one. He 
sailed an uncharted sea in a small wooden boat that was manned by a frightened 
and mutinous crew. If he had not gone out with his ship, if he had not held his 
ship on its course, it never would have come in ladened with the fruits of victory. 

Abe Lincoln’s Ship of State did not have an easy voyage. Lincoln persevered 
in the face of hardships and discouragement. Between disappointments he 
prepared himself for bigger and better things in the hope that his chance would 
come. His chance did come and Lincoln was ready when it came. He brought his 
ship in and became one of our nation’s greatest pilots, and one of the world’s 
great men. He planned ahead and worked his plan. A simple formula, isn’t it? 

Have you sent your ship out? Are you making the most of today? Every 
successful man or woman, every one whose ship has come in, sent a ship out. 
I am so sure of the correctness of that philosophy that I have gone out with my 
ship. If it never comes in, I shall still have the memories of a long and pleasant 
voyage. And if it does come in, I am sure that I shall have no difficulty in finding 
someone to help me unload it. 

Happiness is compounded of a variety of little things. One enjoys living 
when he enjoys the little things that make up the everyday business of life. 
There are so many things in life that can be enjoyable that it is one of life’s 
greatest tragedies that many people fail to find them. And why do they not find 
them? They are not looking for them. They are planning to build their house of 
happiness after their ship comes in. Find the good in others, and others will find 
the good in you. BUILD TODAY! 


Take what you have from day to day 
And build a life of happiness; 

The talents that you now command 
Are all you ever need possess. 


Trust not a future day to bring 
The happiness which you await; 
You have enough of pleasant things 
To build before it is too late. 
Tomorrow, Time’s relentless stream 
Will bear you on to other goals; 
So, use the talents that you have 
To cheer a few unhappy souls. 





James K. Kincaid, president of National Association 
and Council of Business Schools; president, Miller 
School of Business, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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With increasing frequency, letters like the 
following are being received by those in 
business teacher education: 


Dear Sir 


The head of our business department has re- 
signed to go into business. Can you recommend a 
person for the vacancy ? 


erees 


For the past eight years or so, the shortage 
of elementary school teachers has received a 
great deal of attention. Teacher associations, 
civic groups, and the press have made the 
public aware of the desperate need for quali- 
fied elementary school teachers. School 
administrators have worked overtime in the 
search for personnel to handle the increased 
enrollments in the elementary classrooms. 
With all of the time and study given to the 
problems of the elementary schools, however, 
the inexorable march of these elementary 
school students toward the high schools has 
apparently gone unnoticed, or at least un- 
publicized. 

Statistics compiled by various interested 
agencies predict the year-by-year increase in 
high school enrollments; other statistics 
reveal the drastically decreasing supply of 
potential teachers for the specialized areas 
in the high schools. 

The shortage of business teachers is not a 
problem separate and apart from the total 
problem of teacher shortage. There are some 
aspects of the business teacher supply, how- 
ever, which differ from those that exist in 
other subject matter areas with the exception 
of science. In the subject matter areas of 
business and science, business and industry 
compete with schools for qualified personnel. 


The 1954 Teacher Supply and Demand Report,” NEA Research Division, Journal of Teacher Education, March, 1954, pp. 8-52 
Ibid., p. 9. 
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The Teacher Shortage 
in Business Edueation of 


This is the second of a series of four articles dealing with the acute 

shortage of business teachers. The articles in the series were written d 

independently by four well-known persons in business teacher 

training representing the different sections of the country. 

author provides an analysis of the business teacher supply and 

demand situation. Each article includes suggestions on what can be 
done to relieve the critical business teacher shortage. 


by THEODORE WOODWARD 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Each }12 


me 
noi 

THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS. The seventh an- He 
nual report on teacher supply and demand,’ }; oe 
compiled by Ray Maul of the National Edu- sur 


cation Association, Research Division, pre- 
sents the following facts that should cause 
grave concern to those who are interested 
in secondary education: 

(1) The number of college graduates 
qualified for high school teaching certificates 
decreased from 86,890 in 1950 to 50,624 in 
1954, a decrease of 41.7 per cent. 

(2) Present enrollments in college sopho- 
more and junior classes indicate even larger}, 
decreases in the number of 1955 and 1956]. 
graduates. 

(3) In 1954, it is estimated that 7,388,000 
students were enrolled in grades 9 to 12. In 
1960, the predicted enrollment is 9,427,000; 
and in 1965, it is 12,145,000, when the peak 
will apparently be reached. f 

(4) The proportion of women teachers ink 
the special fields is increasing. 

THE SUPPLY OF BUSINESS TEACHERS. Since 
1950, the number of college and university 
graduates who completed certificate require- 
ments for teaching in the business field is as}, 
follows: in 1950, 7,235; 1951, 5,750; 1952, 
5,165; 1953, 4,571; and in 1954, 4,426 (esti- 
mate).? Although the decrease in the number 
of certified business teachers from 1953 to 
1954 is only slightly over 3 per cent, the} 
decrease since 1950 is 38.6 per cent. This 
decrease in itself is serious; but when coupled 
with the increasing number of high school 
students enrolling in business subjects, the 
problem becomes one of first magnitude. 
Either more business teachers must be re- 
cruited or business education will lose ground. 
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THE DEMAND FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS. The 
demand and supply reperts from 29 states, 
Alaska, and the District of Columbia in 
September, 1953* reveal a total demand for 
business teachers of 1,977 and a total supply 
of 2,631. It should pointed out, however, 
that “demand” is interpreted to mean the 
number of persons who entered teaching 
positions in September, 1953, who did not 
teach anywhere in 1952-1953, and “supply” 
means the number of degree graduates in the 
same areas. 

An inquiry directed to the placement 
divisions of 25 colleges and universities in the 
12 Southern States reveals that during the 
past scholastic year 1,488 requests for busi- 
ness teachers were received and 231 place- 
ments made. This ratio of over 6 to 1 does 
not indicate the true situation since allow- 
ance is not made for duplicate requests. 
, |However, with a generous allowance for dup- 
lication, the demand still far exceeds the 
supply. 

REASONS FOR TEACHER SHORTAGE. Many 
qualified business education graduates do not 
go into teaching. A 1953 report from 13 
states and Hawaii‘ shows that of the number 
raduating between September 1, 1952, and 
August 31, 1953, with qualifications for 
standard teaching certificates only 39.6 per 
ent of the men and only 65.5 per cent of the 
women went into teaching. It is also interest- 
ing to note that 21 per cent of the men 
ligible for teaching business subjects, went 
into military service. 

Better salaries, better working hours and 
conditions, and retirement and welfare pro- 
isions tend to lure people into business and 
ndustry. Too, the overwhelming need for 
lementary school teachers caused many high 
chool teaching candidates to transfer to the 
lementary school field. 

‘| WHAT CAN BE DONE? There is no one factor 
’ Fesponsible for the teacher shortage and there 
‘Bs no one remedy. The problem must be 
ttacked on all fronts. Suggestions on what 
o do to improve the situation seem to group 
“themselves around how to hold those now 
eaching and how to increase the supply of 
ew teachers. Remedial plans range from 
hort-term, stop-gap measures intended to 
help the immediate situation to the long- 
term plans designed to upgrade the pro- 
fession generally. Some measures that can 
be taken to keep business teachers in the 
‘profession are: 

(1) Better salaries. 
‘Huent suggestion. 
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This is the most fre- 
Inadequate salaries are 


Ibid., p. 11. 
‘Ibid., p. 20. 
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probably the basic cause of the teacher 
shortage, especially as it relates to male 
teachers and heads of families. Teachers’ 
salaries have improved, but they have not 
kept pace with the increase in the cost of 
living. Better salaries would not only in- 
crease the holding power of the profession 
but would increase the attractiveness of 
teaching to those contemplating a career. 

(2) Better working conditions. In addition 
to their regular teaching schedule many 
business teachers are required to keep the 
school books, do secretarial work for the 
principal, and mimeograph materials for the 
other teachers and sometimes for the com- 
munity. A more equitable distribution of 
extra duties or an allowance in the teaching 
schedule for them would reduce or eliminate 
this major cause of dissatisfaction. 

(3) Better retirement and other welfare 
provisions. Teachers’ salaries are not suffi- 
cient to allow for setting aside any sub- 
stantial amount of money for retirement; 
hence, old age security must be provided 
through other channels. More generous re- 
tirement plans, provision for sick leaves, 
leaves of absence for professional improve- 
ment, and job security would offset, to some 
extent, the generally low salaries prevalent 
in the teaching profession. 

What can be done to encourage individuals 
to enter the teaching profession? Here are a 
few suggestions: 

(1) Loberal arts graduates. Graduates of 
liberal arts colleges should be encouraged to 
enter teaching. George Peabody College and 
Vanderbilt University, under foundation 
grant, have jointly inaugurated such a 
program and this year are awarding special 
teaching degrees to the first graduates. 
Other colleges are also exploring the possibili- 
ties of similar programs. 

(2) Conversion programs. A conversion 
program for majors in other areas, especially 
for graduates of schools of business, offers a 
potential source of business teachers. While 
there is an over-all shortage of teachers, the 
shortage has affected the supply of high 
school teachers in the different subject 
matter areas unevenly. A minimum program 
similar to that for conversion of high school 
teaching candidates to elementary teachers 
would be quite feasible in most colleges. 
A standard conversion program would not be 
practicable because of varying certification 
requirements, but each college could work 
out its own program in keeping with its 
degree requirements and the state certifica- 





tion laws. A similar program for those who 
have not chosen an occupation, even as late 
as the senior year, would also be helpful. 

(3) College secretarial students. In some 
schools where both secretarial training and 
teacher preparation is offered, capable sec- 
retarial students should be encouraged to 
consider teaching as a profession. One state 
offers teaching scholarships in the junior and 
senior years with the requirement that the 
student teach one year for each year a 
scholarship is received. The effect of this 
plan has been to encourage two-year secre- 
tarial students to remain for the four-year 
degree program and prepare for teaching. 

(4) Teacher reserves. A survey of the 
community might provide another source of 
qualified business teachers. Certainly every 
community has its “former” teachers who 
are qualified and who frequently are glad to 
teach, at least part time. The use of non- 
degree teachers, however, should not be 
encouraged. 

(5) Identification of prospective business 
teachers in the high schools. Business teachers 
in the classrooms would render a distinct 
service to education by identifying prospec- 
tive teachers in their classes and challenging 
them to enter the teaching profession. A 
number of states through their state educa- 
tion associations have engaged in campaigns 
of this kind with good results. 

(6) Scholarships. The possibilities of busi- 
ness organizations providing scholarships for 
prospective business teachers should be ex- 
plored. Such scholarships would compensate 
to some degree for the loss of teachers to 
business. Furthermore, business would serve 
its own interests by contributing to the 
supply of good business teachers since busi- 
ness looks to the schools for its workers. 
Business teacher associations and business 
lay groups can do much to promote and 
encourage the awarding of such scholarships. 

(7) Satisfactory student teaching experience. 
Many business education majors have not 
decided at the time of their student teaching 
whether to teach or to enter business. If 
their student teaching is a happy, satisfying, 
and successful experience, the scales most 
likely will tip in favor of teaching. Critic 
or supervising teachers and those college 
teachers responsible for the student teaching 
program have a heavy responsibility. 


“You As A Business Teacher,” 
Department, Remington-Rand, Inc., 


National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 1953. 


(8) Student organizations. The Future 
Business Leaders of America and other busi- 
ness student organizations both in high 
school and in college offer opportunities for 
presenting business teaching as a career. 
“You as a Business Teacher’” could be used 
to advantage by these organizations. 


(9) Professional teacher organizations. In- 
creasing and strengthening the programs and 
services of business teacher associations 
would provide additional channels of com- 
munication between organized groups of 
teachers and potential sources of business 
teachers. 


(10) Public relations. Probably no other 
group of teachers has better opportunity to 
promote good public relations than do the 
business teachers. Contacts with employers 
should be utilized to develop a public aware- 
ness of the need for business teachers. 


(11) Selective admissions. A long-range 
plan designed to upgrade the teaching pro- 
fession and make it more appealing to young 
people is desirable. Selective admissions are 
one way to do that. Many colleges now have 
such plans in operation and have experienced 
an increase in the number of applicants for 
teaching. 


(12) You—the classroom teacher. The 
classroom teacher is on the firing line in the 
recruitment of business teachers. He is ina 
most strategic position to present teaching 
as a career. By identifying good teaching 
prospects in his classes and encouraging them 
to prepare for teaching, by personal en- 
thusiasm, by professional attitude and 
conduct the classroom teacher can encourage 
others to select teaching as a career. 


IN SUMMARY. The plentiful supply o! 
high school teachers is over. Many subject 
matter areas, including business education, 
are now experiencing shortages that will be- 
come increasingly critical as the high school 
enrollment increases. Ways and means of 
holding present teachers and attracting new 
ones should be explored. The problem musi 
be attacked on the national, state, and local 
level. *’ It is a problem to which the business 
teachers of our nation must address them- 
selves seriously and purposefully and with- 
out delay if the high school students of the 
future are to have the opportunities which 
are justly theirs. 


roduced by Alpha Chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon, printed by Typewriter Educational Service 
ew York, N. Y. 


“An Action Program for Selective Recruitment,” National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 


™Selection and Recruitment of Business Teachers,” Bulletin 58, National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institv 


tions, United Business Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
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Why Good Beginners 
Fail in the Office 





by A. G. DeVAUGHN, RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


(CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
of NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION) 


A nationwide survey conducted by the National 
Office Management Association reveals that atti- 
tudes of beginning office workers are the key to job 
success. Office managers believe that beginners need 
more than technical ability and that teachers can do 


A business teacher in a southern city received 
the disquieting news that one of her students 
who had graduated last June had already 
found — and lost — her first job. 

The news was particularly disturbing be- 
cause the girl — let’s call her Cynthia — had 
been a good student. She could type well, 
her shorthand was good and she could oper- 
ate a calculator and billing machine better 
than most beginners. Her English and spell- 
ing were basically sound. In addition, 
Cynthia was attractive, she dressed well, and 
she made a generally good appearance. 

Cynthia got her first job in July with a 
prosperous manufacturing concern of me- 
dium size. She was hired as a clerk-typist. 
Everyone thought it was a fine opportunity 
for her because Cynthia’s employer had 
implied that if she could prove herself, she 
would be groomed to become a secretary to 
one of the firm’s executives. But as things 
turned out, Cynthia was out of a job by the 
middle of September. Cynthia’s teacher was 
so disturbed by this situation that she de- 
termined to find out why Cynthia could not 
hold the job. 

It happens that both this teacher and the 
office manager of the firm where Cynthia had 
worked are members of the National Office 
Management Association chapter in their 
city. So at the next NOMA meeting, 
Cynthia’s former teacher approached 
Cynthia’s former employer to find out why 
she had been dismissed. I was present during 
the conversation. 

The teacher got right to the point. 

“Tell me, Mr. Jenkins,” she said to the 
Manager, “what happened with Cynthia 


Morgan? Why isn’t she working for you any 
more?” 
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something about attitudes. 


Bill Jenkins (that is not his real name, of 
course) was a bit surprised by the question. 
He hesitated a few seconds before answering, 
and then he said thoughtfully, “Cynthia was 
something of a problem for us, Miss Simpson. 
She was a good typist and she exhibited a 
good deal of clerical ability. She handled 
herself well and at first everyone liked her.” 

“Why do you say at first everyone liked 
her?” Miss Simpson asked quizzically. 

“T don’t know exactly what happened,” 
said Bill, “but after she had been with us for 
a while she had trouble getting along with 
the other employees. Her attitude seemed 
to be all wrong.” 

“That seems odd,” said Miss Simpson. 
“T never knew Cynthia very well personally, 
but...” She stopped for an instant, then 
said, “Specifically what did she do that kept 
her from getting along with the others?” 

“There were many little things,” said Bill. 
“She became domineering and intolerant. 
She wouldn’t cooperate. She wouldn’t 
become part of the group. She was jealous 
when anyone else won some special recogni- 
tion. She gossiped considerably ...even 
tried to make me listen to some petty 
stories.” ° 

“You make it sound as though Cynthia 
was regular little troublemaker,” said Miss 
Simpson. “I don’t think we ever had a prob- 
lem of that kind with her in school.” 

“Probably I’m making it sound a lot worse 
than it actually was,” said Bill. ““The whole 
thing was silly, really. But there were other 
ways in which she upset the office routine. 
She had a habit of coming in late — not 
often, but just enough times to make it 
annoying. And she let me down once or 
twice on some work I had depended on her 
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to do. One time I gave her a rush job spe- 
cifically because I knew she was capable of 
handling it faster than most of the other 
girls. But that day she didn’t seem in- 
terested. She left at 5 o’clock with the report 
half typed; I had to ask someone else to stay 
and finish it.” 

“Did you speak to her about these things, 
Mr. Jenkins?” the teacher asked. 

“Yes, I did,” he replied. “I had a long 
talk with her. But she as much as told me 
that she saw no reason for being kept on the 
job she was doing when she was capable of 
handling much more important things.” 

“T see the problem you were facing,” said 
Miss Simpson. “Now that you mention it, 
since we have had this shortage of office 
workers, many of my students have enter- 
tained the idea that they are going to be in 
the driver’s seat when they begin working in 
an office. But in Cynthia’s case... she had 
so much ability ...couldn’t you have kept 
her on and worked with her... helped her 
overcome her problem?” 

“T didn’t want to let her go, Miss Simp- 
son,” said the office manager. “‘We’re finding 
it difficult to get qualified people, but in 
Cynthia’s case, I had no choice. For the sake 
of the other girls I had to ask her to leave.” 

I recall that the conversation ended at 
that point. Miss Simpson thanked Bill 
Jenkins. She said the explanation had been 
helpful to her. 

Possibly you think this little example has 
been exaggerated. It is unusual, yes, and 
perhaps more pointed than most, but it is 
not exaggerated. Things like this happen 
in business every day. A worker's attitude is 
one of the most important measuring sticks_on 
the job. 

A nationwide survey conducted recently 
by the National Office Management As- 
sociation reveals the importance of the work- 
er’s attitude. The Public Relations [(Com- 
mittee of NOMA wanted to find out ex- 
actly what qualities office managers look 
for in their workers, and what worker 
characteristics they consider to be most 
harmful. 

An opinion questionnaire was devised. 
It included questions ranging from whether 
office managers consider sex appeal a require- 
ment for certain office jobs, to whether office 
workers are more productive under liberal or 
strict supervision. 

Some 900 office managers throughout the 
United States and Canada took time to 
answer the questionnaires and return them 
for tabulation. The results were revealing. 
Many of the findings have direct significance 
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upon the work of business educators. 

We businessmen, you know, depend upon 
business educators to supply us with a 
continuous flow of beginner workers. These 
workers must be qualified in the mechanics 
and skills of office work, but they must also 
be able to adjust favorably to the office en- 
vironment; they must be able to work 
cooperatively with others. 

Let’s look at some of the results of the 
NOMA survey that pertain to the work of 
business educators. First, let us consider 
this matter of the worker’s attitude. 

One of the survey questions listed fifteen 
worker qualities that the office managers 
were asked to rank in order of importance. 
Attitude came out on top of the list by a wide 
margin —even above such qualities as 
intelligence, common sense, accuracy, per- 
sonality and potential ability to grow into a 
bigger job. The office managers were force- 
ful in stating that the ability to get along 
with people is the key to success on any job, 
regardless of level. 

The answers to another question gave 
supporting evidence to this point. Twenty- 
one unfavorable worker characteristics were 
listed, and the managers were asked to check 
the characteristics that were most irritating 
to them. 

Nearly half of the respondents to this 
question gave top billing to “undependabil- 
ity” as an irritating characteristic. Certainly 
no other factor is more indicative of a 
poor attitude on the part of a worker than 
undependability! (Incidentally, none of 
the other 20 characteristics included in 
this question, such as laziness, poor appear- 
ance, fabrication, tears and nagging, was 
ranked as most important by more than 
15 per cent of the respondents.) 

As a business teacher, do you make an 
effort to help your students with their 
attitude problems? If not, perhaps the re- 
sults of this survey indicate that more 
attention should be given in the school to 
this area of student development. As 
brought out in the case of Cynthia, ability — 
even unusual ability —is no guarantee of 
success on the job if the worker’s attitude is 
wrong. 

In the school, a student is an individual 
and receives grades on the basis of his or her 
individual effort. There are, of course, many 
types of group activity carried on in the 
school, but generally speaking, the emphasis 
is on individual achievement. This is much 
more the case with girls than with boys, 
since girls take less direct interest in sports, 
where teamwork is emphasized. 
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In the office, the situation is entirely 
different. Individual achievement in the 
office is considered secondary to the end 
result accomplished by the entire group. 
he best clerk is of little value if she cannot 
adapt her ability to the group effort. It is 
because of this new and different atmosphere, 
calling for cooperation rather than competi- 
tion, that many beginning workers expe- 
rience difficulty on the job. 

You will be interested in another finding 
of the NOMA survey. One of the questions 
dealt with the common headaches of the 
office manager. Nine of these so-called 
headaches were listed and the respondents 
were asked to rank them in the order of their 
importance. The tabulated results verified 
an opinion that has long been held — that 
securing well-trained workers is still the 
office manager’s biggest headache. 

During recent weeks and months, there 
have been indications that the clerical 
shortage is slacking off a bit. No one knows, 
however, whether this is simply a temporary 
loosening of the clerical labor market or 
whether the clerical shortage is indeed about 
to dissipate itself. The best guesses seem to 
be that the problem will continue with us for 
a number of years. 

The National Office Management As- 
sociation is not merely sitting back and 
watching developments along this line. 
NOMA officials feel that they owe it to the 
Association’s 15,000 members to keep posted 
on problems such as this. Recently the 
Public Relations Committee of NOMA 
commissioned Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia, to make a thorough 
nationwide study of this problem. The 
findings of this study will be made known 
when they become available later this year. 

If the study findings indicate that the sup- 
ply of business students coming out of 
the schools will not meet the growing needs 
of business and industry, NOMA will swing 
into action. An all-out public relations 
campaign will be initiated aimed at pointing 
up the benefits of clerical careers and 
encouraging more young people to take 
advantage of business training while in 
school. NOMA will call upon schools 
and teachers for support of this program. 

Let’s look now at another interesting topic 
covered in the recent NOMA survey— 
appearance. You may have found —as 
have many other teachers — that business 
students hold an inaccurate impression con- 
cerning the importance of their appearance 
on the job. Good grooming, neatness, and 
conservative dress go a long way toward 
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building a favorable impression in the boss’s 
mind. The girl who takes the trouble to 
make herself attractive definitely has a better 
chance of success in the office than the girl 
who does not bother with such things. 

Many beginning office workers apparently 
misunderstand what is meant by a good 
appearance. They feel that unless they have 
a great deal of physical beauty and down- 
right sex appeal, their chances of success are 
limited. Many a plain-looking girl has 
rationalized herself into believing that she is 
licked before she begins. 

The following question was included in the 
opinion questionnaire of the NOMA survey: 
In your office do you have any jobs where 
sex appeal is a qualification and given serious 
consideration in hiring? More than 80 per 
cent of the respondents said that in no case 
is this factor considered, and the minority 
who said that sex appeal is considered in 
some cases listed only specialized jobs, such 
as the office receptionist. 


Twelve per cent of the respondents, in fact, 
said that for some jobs in their companies, 
the girl with unusual feminine attractions 
would have a poorer chance of getting a job 
than her ugly-duckling cousin. 

Dr. Cylvia A. Sorkin, a St. Louis manage- 
ment consultant who played a leading role 
in conducting the NOMA survey, summed 
up its results this way: 


“Tt all boils down to the single fact that 
regardless of looks, regardless of sex appeal 
...even regardless of skill and ability to 
some extent, the person who is able to get on 
well with others through a pleasant, positive 
attitude is the person who will find success. 
In a word, a worker’s attitude is her key to 
success.” 


This point should be emphasized and re- 
emphasized to business students. Experi- 
ence has shown that it is common for be- 
ginning office workers to feel that their 
clerical skills alone will pull them through. 
Many beginners — perhaps the majority — 
have never given thought to the importance 
of their attitude toward their co-workers, 
their bosses, and the company as a whole? 


How can you help your students overcome 
this weakness? You can do it best by helping 
them to understand that their attitudes will 
be judged on the basis of such simple char- 
acteristics as these: 


1. Willingness. A favorable attitude is 
apparent when a worker is willing to do just 
a little more than the required minimum. 


(Concluded on page 107) 












Orientation of Newly Graduated 
Business Teachers 


by EARL A. DVORAK 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION AND OFFICE TRAINING 





Another school year is under way, and a 
large number of newly graduated business 
teachers are employed in their first teaching 
position. Adjusting to a new school situation 
is likely to be uppermost in the minds of 
most of these business teachers. They 
sincerely want to be successful in the class- 
room, to be respected by colleagues and 
students alike, and to make a favorable im- 
pression upon the community. Their en- 
thusiasm is at high pitch. 

Will their enthusiasm persist? Much 
depends upon their knowledge of the school 
situation in which they will obtain their first 
full-time teaching experience. To place the 
newly graduated business teachers in the 
“know,” an orientation program should be 
planned carefully and conducted thought- 
fully by someone in the school. The ideal 
arrangement is for the administration to 
plan and conduct such a program for all 
newly hired teachers, with special attention 
given to newly graduated teachers; however, 
if the administration fails to take steps to 
provide an orientation program, the head of 
the business department or the “senior” 
business teacher should take steps to orient 
at least the newly graduated business 
teachers. 

Specifically, “the well-planned orientation 
program for the newly graduated business 
teachers should familiarize the newcomers 
with the philosophy of education pre- 
dominant in the school as well as with the 
philosophy of business education, the rela- 
tionship among the various business courses 
offered in the school, the extracurricular 
activities program, and the guidance pro- 
gram and the business teacher’s role in the 
guidance program. The business teachers 
should have a knowledge of these four major 
aspects of the school situation if they are to 
maintain their enthusiasm and contribute to 
the maximum of their ability. 

PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. The business 
teachers, knowing the predominant phi- 
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losophy of education in the school, are 
unlikely to stray afield and to place them- 
selves in uncomfortable situations, situ- 
ations that cause them to lose face to the 
point sometimes that it cannot be regained. 
A knowledge, from the beginning, of the 
place of business education in the total 
school program will be helpful to them in 
aligning their teaching with the over-all 
pattern desired. Learning by trial and error 
can be eliminated. If the situation is known, 
most business teachers will make the neces- 
sary modifications and thereby eliminate un- 
pleasant experiences. 

RELATIONSHIP AMONG BUSINESS COURSES. 
Concern for the entire business curriculum 
and for emphasis on the student rather than 
on method and technique should be called 
to the attention of the newly graduated 
business teachers. These business teachers 
should not become so engrossed in the few 
courses they teach that they fail to under- 
stand the relationship that exists among all 
business courses. They should not become 
so engrossed in methods, techniques, and 
devices that they lose sight of the fact that 
the most important factor in the school is the 
student. The newcomers should be reminded 
that there is no substitute for good judg- 
ment, that their college professors are no 
longer at their elbow to help them solve 
numerous problem situations that might 
arise, but that the administration and fellow 
teachers may be helpful sources of reference 
at times. Failure to concentrate on the 
broad objectives of the business curriculum 
is likely to result in a situation in which the 
teachers branch off independently and be- 
come concerned primarily with petty, insig- 
nificant things rather than in a concerted 
effort. 

Perhaps one way to keep newly graduated 
business teachers from becoming overly con- 
cerned with the courses they teach and to 
cause them to focus on the total business 
curriculum is to assign them courses for 
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which they have had adequate preparation. 
One of the paradoxes in many secondary 
schools is that these business teachers are 
assigned the most difficult courses, yet they 
generally have the weakest background in 
terms of teaching and work experience. For 
example, veteran business teachers ordi- 
narily are better qualified to teach general 
business courses because of the problems 
they have encountered in everyday life and 
because of the wealth of teaching experience 
and perhaps work experience. In other 
words, the veteran teachers select the courses 
they are to teach, and the newcomers are 
assigned the “leftovers.” 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR EXTRACURRICULAR AC- 
tivities. Responsibility for a large number 
of extracurricular activities is likely to crowd 
newly graduated business teachers to the 
point that classroom performance is affected 
unfavorably. Some administrators assign 
very few extracurricular duties to these busi- 
ness teachers so that classroom performance 
does not suffer. Some administrators also 
establish the policy that newly graduated 
teachers are not to be assigned secondary 
extracurricular duties without approval from 
an immediate superior. What this means 
specifically is that veteran teachers are not 
to seek the help of business teachers in 
staging student activities, in duplicating 
tests and programs, and the like. The 
business teachers may hesitate to say “‘no” 
for fear of retaliation in the future. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR GUIDANCE. What role 
are business teachers to play in the guidance 
program? If the school has a formal guid- 
ance program, their role is likely to be very 
different from that of business teachers in a 
school with an informal program. To elimi- 
nate duplication of effort, the role of business 
teachers in the guidance program should be 
carefully planned and thoroughly explained. 
The many-sided major question that needs 
to be answered is: What responsibility have 
they for advising students in the solution of 
personal problems, for administering various 
standardized tests, for helping students plan 
programs of study, for supplying occupa- 
tional information, and for placing graduates 
in jobs? If, in the early weeks of thenew 
school year, the newly graduated business 
teachers are given an explanation of their 
responsibility for guidance, they are likely 
to be guidance-minded from the beginning. 
Furthermore, they are likely to perform 
their function more effectively than if they 
are left to their own resources to learn what 
is expected of them. 

An awareness on the part of administrators 
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and heads of business departments of the 
needs of newly graduated business teachers 
and creation of a definite program to meet 
these needs will contribute immeasurably to 
the success of these teachers in their first 
teaching position. 








Why Good Beginners Fail in the Office 
(Continued from page 105) 
2. Responsibility. This means taking hold 
of the job to be done — and getting it done. 


3. Dependability. A dependable worker 


does a good job all of the time, not just when 
her mood is right. 


4. Interest. Learning as much as possible 
about the work and finding better ways of 
doing it are two ways by which interest is 
demonstrated. 


5. Sense of humor. This is needed because 
misunderstandings develop in every office. 
A girl with the right attitude has enough 
sense of humor to shrug off supposed 
injustices without letting them disturb her. 


6. Appreciation. Office managers are only 
human beings. As such, they will go to 
limitless trouble to help their people if such 
help is appreciated. 


7. Sincerity. A worker who expresses her 
true feelings and avoids the everpresent 
undercurrent of office politics has a much 
better chance of success than the girl who 
speaks one way and acts another. 


Attitude is something that each person 
must develop from within. You cannot 
“teach” a favorable attitude. But you can 
explain to your students the important 
part their attitudes will play in their success. 





 Stenographer's Reference Manual 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MAN- 
UAL is a 154-page, paper-bound book, covering such 
topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, 
care of the typewriter, abbreviations, punctuation, and 
many other references that are valuable in the class- 
room and valuable as a permanent reference for all 
office workers. It is bound in paper to make it available 
at a price reasonable enough for every student to have 
one. List price, 80 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 


Chicago 5 














Beginning Business Experience 
Is Not Enough 


by MAX O. McKITRICK 


HEAD OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION DEPARTMENT 


DEFIANCE COLLEGE, DEFIANCE, OHIO 


Many articles have been written on work-experience programs. 

In this article Mr. McKitrick compares the values derived by 

business teachers from a college work-experience program and 

the fellowship program sponsored by the Foundation for 
Economic Education. 


Almost every issue of a business education 
periodical an instructor picks up these days 
contains one or more articles on the need of 
business teachers to secure work experience, 
both prior to entering the profession and 
later as a summer activity. Many of the 
articles point out that the secondary school 
instructor should secure a job similar to the 
initial jobs held by high school graduates. 
I held such a position one summer, and while 
I felt that such activity was valuable, I con- 
cluded that the experience did not enhance 
my understanding of how a large business 
functions. 

EXPERIENCE AT THE ENTRY LEVEL ISESSENTIAL. 
Several summers ago I was one of a group 
of “‘guinea pigs” in a seminar conducted at 
Ohio State University, Columbus. This 
seminar was part of a work-experience pro- 
gram that required each graduate student to 
secure employment during the day and meet 
with the other members of the seminar 
group one evening each week to exchange 
experiences. At the end of the term a re- 
port was prepared to evaluate the program. 

I was employed in a large Columbus 
department store. I applied for the job, 
went through the company’s training pro- 
gram and was assigned to the credit depart- 
ment as an interviewer. I worked “in- 
cognito,” so to speak, because my co- 
workers did not know that I was a teacher. 
Since I was about the age of young men 
entering the company’s executive training 
program, it was not difficult for me to keep 
my identity from my co-workers. I dis- 
covered I was able to learn much more 
about the problems of young employees than 
I could have secured if the true purpose of 
my employment had been revealed. 


In evaluating the above experience, I 
found that I had learned a good deal about 
credit, had enlarged my knowledge of human 
nature as a result of my contacts as an in- 
terviewer, and had increased my facility in 
the use of files by checking names in a file 
containing over 250,000 accounts. In ad- 
dition, I felt that I was better able to appre- 
ciate the problems faced by the young 
worker as he enters upon his first job. Un- 
fortunately, I learned very little about the 
operation of the department store or the 
large corporation of which it is a part. 

AN OVERVIEW OF THE OPERATION OF A LARGE 
BUSINESS CONCERN IS ALSO ESSENTIAL. During 
the summer of 1953 I was granted a fellow- 
ship by the Foundation for Economic Edu- 
cation, Inc. and assigned to the executive 
offices of the W. T. Grant Company in New 
York City. Many articles have appeared in 
the last two or three years describing these 
fellowships.! Briefly, such a fellowship pro- 
vides a college instructor with an oppor- 
tunity to spend six weeks exploring almost 
every facet of the operation of the corpora- 
tion from which he has received an appoint- 
ment. 

“How can one in such a short time secure 
much knowledge of a business operating 
almost 500 retail outlets and employing 
about 22,000 people?” one might ask. The 
answer is that several techniques were used 
by me and the other fellow, Dr. Editha 
Hadcock, professor of economics, DePauw 
University, Chicago. 

In order to make it possible for us to 
learn a good deal about the company in a 
short period of time, our host, the personnel 
director at Grant’s New York Office, pro- 
vided a schedule that made it possible for us 


1For example, see John F. Lotz, “The Foundation for Eeonomic Education,” The Journal of Business Education, February, 


1958, pp. 199-200. 
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to spend a week studying the various retail 
store departments, such as merchandising, 
personnel, store operations, sales promotion, 
and finance. Altogether we visited eight 
stores selected to give us variety as to size, 
quality of merchandise, condition of build- 
ing and equipment, and type of customer. 
The heads of the five departments named 
above prepared schedules so that we saw as 
much of their respective areas of the busi- 
ness as time would allow. A description of 
the techniques used by us in studying the 
various departments of the retail store 
follows: 

(1) The Interview. The two of us found 
the interview to be the most effective means 
of finding out what actually went on in the 
Grant Company. We interviewed everyone 
from the salesgirl in the pet shop in one of 
the company stores to the president of the 
corporation. Most of the employees with 
whom we talked were very gracious in de- 
scribing their background, duties, and prob- 
lems. We found that by asking certain key 
questions developed from our experience as 
we went along, we could obtain the informa- 
tion we desired when an interviewee failed 
to volunteer the facts as needed. No one 
failed to give us a definite answer to any of 
our questions. As one might expect, we 
were asked to keep certain items of informa- 
tion confidential because of the highly com- 
petitive aspect of the mass merchandising 
business. 

(2) Observation. At various times we were 
permitted to sit in on various policy meet- 
ings of the company. For example, we at- 
tended meetings of the real estate committee, 
which approved leases for new stores and re- 
located outlets. We observed one meeting 
of the top management committee at which 
policies to be recommended to the board of 
directors were formulated. We were in- 
vited to sit in on a number of sales promo- 
tion meetings and note the selection of new 
merchandise to be sent to the stores. Also, 
we were guests at the regular monthly meet- 
ings of the personnel advisory committee 
and the employee’s retirement board. 

(3) Participation. At times we were asked 
to participate actively in the operation of 
the business. For instance, our advice was 
sought in the selection of investments for 
money accumulating in the retirement 
fund. Our schedule called for some expe- 
rience in selling behind the counter; however, 
being teachers, we asked so many questions 
about the cash register and the sales records 
that it was time to close the store when we 
were ready to step behind the counter. 
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VALUES RECEIVED FROM EXTENDED COMPANY 
VISITATION. Space does not permit the in- 
clusion of all the plus benefits received from 
this fellowship program. Naturally, many 
phases of the program are primarily of in- 
terest to the college professor of business 
administration; however, a great deal of the 
information can also be of value to the high 
school business teacher and the methods in- 
structor. The values of this program to busi- 
ness teachers and methods instructors are 
outlined below. 

(1) Guidance. Business teachers are re- 
sponsible for much of the guidance their 
students receive. Most of the guidance 
material available for the teacher’s use is 
accurate, but many important points are 
often not covered. Did you know that one 
of the best methods for a young woman to 
become a buyer for a chain store organiza- 
tion is to start as a buyer’s secretary? Did 
you realize that there are opportunities 
in store management for women who are 
willing to start as salesgirls? Are you aware 
that young men with only a high school 
education are able to complete retail execu- 
tive training programs if they show some 
unusual application as store clerks or stock- 
men? Did you understand that, except for 
certain specialized areas, many retail cor- 
porations require those in training for com- 
pany-wide management positions to have 
store experience? 

(2) Preparation of Reports. As a teacher 
of office practice, I have often required my 
students to draw-up elaborate business re- 
ports. From my experience at Grant’s I 
have come to the conclusion that especially 
for interoffice use the simple, concise report 
is the type preferred. Only when a distri- 
bution is made to the stockholders or the 
general public is an eye-appealing report 
prepared. 

(3) Conduct of Company Meetings. It 
would seem that high school and college 
faculties could adopt business practices in 
speeding up their committee and general 
meetings. One device at the W. T. Grant 
Company that impressed me was the pro- 
cedure followed in presenting material to a 
committee for adoption or rejection. If, 
after the authorized individual had made his 
recommendation to the committee and no 
objection was made, the proposal was auto- 
matically accepted. Of course, if law re- 
quired a formal motion and vote, such action 
was taken. 

(4) Illustrations for Classroom Use. I 
picked up many stories and examples that 
can be used to make my classes more in- 
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teresting. For instance, the company comp- 
troller said, “If you want to cut expenses, 
use simplification. How do you simplify? 
Two ways — either eliminate or combine.”’ 
Surely, such an explanation will help to make 
for student understanding of the abstract 
term, simplification. 

» (5) Business Forms and Reports. Many 
teachers have had the experience of re- 
questing forms from a businessman for 
classroom use and were given obsolete 
materials or were told that current forms 
cannot be made available for competitive 
reasons. As a fellow at the Grant Company, 
I obtained a wealth of material, such as 
inventory control sheets, ledger pages, job 
descriptions, training manuals, advertising 
set-ups, and so forth. I was even given a 
carbon copy of a labor union contract that 
had just been negotiated and _ signed. 


(6) Special Terminology. Many terms 
are used among businessmen that are un- 
familiar to the average classroom teacher. 
Most businesses have certain special terms 
or jargon which is used in their particular 
business to describe certain functions or 
procedures but which may not be used in 
any other business. It cannot be expected 
that any newcomer to a particular business 
would know all these business terms. The 
following are illustrative of terms new to me 
used frequently by Grant executives: 

(a) Relay — to rearrange all the display 
counters of a store. 

(b) Coverage—to be assured that all 
stores, or all stores of a particular class, 
stock certain items of merchandise. 

(c) Landed Mark-Up — mark-up com- 
puted when the cost of transportation is 
taken into consideration. 


(7) Business Executives, like Everyone 
Else, Profit from Experience. Sometimes 
students get the impression that top exec- 
utives never make mistakes. For that 
reason it is felt that the teacher should im- 
press upon his students the fact that only by 
profiting from errors do men reach the top 
of the promotional ladder. For example, 
a Grant real estate negotiator secured a 
lease, approved by top management, in a 
park-and-shop development in which the 
location of certain ramps tends to direct 
customers into the store of a competitor. 
Naturally, this situation has had an adverse 
effect on the company’s operation. Now, 
as is to be expected, leases being drawn up 
for proposed locations are examined care- 
fully by negotiators to prevent a recurrence 
of such a mistake. 
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(8) Recognition Given to Subordinates. { 
was impressed many times during my sta 
at the Grant Company by the way top exec- 
utives gave credit to those under them for 
improvements that have built up the com- 
pany’s position in the chain store industry. 
To cite one instance, the manager of the 
luncheonette division credits his secretary 
with the suggestion that a conveyor beli 
be placed in all new installations to reduce 
the personnel needed and cut costs in the 
operation of that phase of Grant’s business. 


(9) Personnel Problems. My contact with 
the personnel department confirmed my 
belief, as has been stated by many leaders 
in business education, that most of the 
problems in business today develop from 
personnel difficulties. This thought was ex- 
pressed by top executives, store managers, 
office managers, department managers, and 
head stockmen. Many executives and store 
managers remarked that if they were to 
return to school or college they would spend 
much more time in the study of personnel 
management, labor problems, and human 
relations. 


concLusion. After having participated in 
two programs designed for business teachers 
active in the profession, I recommend 
both of them to instructors desirous of find- 
ing out how business actually operates. It is 
felt that the teacher without practical ex- 
perience should take a job at the beginning 
level first and then endeavor to secure an 
overview of how a large corporation con- 
ducts its affairs by means of extended com- 
pany visitations. It is recognized that few, if 
any, fellowships are available to secondary 
teachers at the present time. However, 
most corporations are desirous of cooperat- 
ing with the schools in providing instructors 
with practical information to the extent that 
teachers living in or near industrial areas 
should be able to arrange for such visita- 
tions on their own. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 


An introductory typing textbook for a series 
of lessons for a student with only the left hand 
and a parallel series of lessons for a student 
with only the right hand. List price 52 cents. 


WwW 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Practical Suggestions for 
Bookkeeping Teachers 


by LLOYD L. GARRISON, OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE 


STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Garrison offers twelve specific ways that will 
help you to teach bookkeeping better. 


The bookkeeping teacher is in a favored 
position, for he has many techniques and 
resources available for doing a good job of 
teaching. The future of the bookkeeping 
course in the high schools of the country may 
well depend upon the use that teachers 
make of such facilities and opportunities. 

How can bookkeeping instruction be im- 
proved? Here briefly outlined are a dozen 
simple but effective ways of making book- 
keeping interesting and easy to learn. 

1. PREVIEW AND REVIEW. Students learn 
bookkeeping with the teacher’s assistance, 
not by just reading and working alone. 
Most students need help beyond the text- 
book. Consequently, all assignments, wheth- 
er problem or reading, should be pre- 
ceded by some class presentation and dis- 
cussion. Students should read and study 
after introduction of the topic — not before. 

Review is essential, too. Stop and sum- 
marize often. Present and explain from all 
angles. Make meaningful applications from 
previous learnings to new situations. A 
thorough understanding of basic fundamen- 
tals is extremely important in the early part 
of the bookkeeping course. 

2. DEMONSTRATE AND ILLUSTRATE. Students 
learn from seeing and observing. Showing 
and demonstrating, both for the class and 
individual students, are important parts of 
the bookkeeping teacher’s regular activities. 

In planning chalkboard demonstrations, 
keep them simple and emphasize one thing at 
a time. Use colored chalk and connecting 
lines to show relationships and to bring out 
important points. Make use of such things 
as a pointer, portable board, ruler or yard- 
stick, permanently ruled section of the 
board, and previously prepared column 
headings on bristol board for worksheets and 
similar forms. Remember that students can 
help, too. 

3. USE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY RESOURCES. 
Help modernize the bookkeeping course 
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and stimulate student interest by bringing 
realism into the classroom. 

The use of outside resources does not mean 
just a field trip to get away for a while or a 
speaker to come in to fill up a period, but 
carefully planned learning experiences of 
many types. Student committees can be 
used effectively in several ways in extending 
the boundaries of the classroom. Individual 
students can be encouraged to obtain part- 
time experience in the school or local busi- 
nesses. The materials, methods, and prac- 
tices from school and business in most com- 
munities that can enrich the classroom are 
practically unlimited. 

4. TEACH VOCABULARY. This point is 
closely allied to the reading problem, be- 
cause of the large number of technical 
bookkeeping terms as well as common terms 
with special bookkeeping meanings that 
occur in the text. A further complicating 
factor is that many of these new terms 
must come early in the course. 

What can be done about this situation? 
In so far as possible these special terms 
should be explained and illustrated on a 
meaningful basis, associating them with 
student experiences if possible. Tie-ins with 
field trips, visual aids, and work experience 
may help. Preparing vocabulary lists of new 
terms that students will encounter in a unit 
or chapter is another helpful device. Some 
class time should also be taken to explain 
to students how to study. And above all, the 
teacher should be consistent in the termi- 
nology used with beginning students. 

5. UTILIZE STUDENT EXPERIENCES. Many 
high school bookkeeping students will have 
had personal or business experiences that will 
aid them materially in the study of book- 
keeping. An inventory and careful analysis 
of student experiences early in the course 
will enable the teacher to explain problems 
and terms in language that students can 
understand. Building on students’ knowl- 
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edges and experiences, rather than ignoring 
them, results in more effective and realistic 
learning. 

6. MAKE PRACTICE SETS PRACTICAL. Prac- 
tice sets serve two real purposes — to inte- 
grate principles and skills previously learned 
and to apply them in lifelike problem situa- 
tions. 

To achieve these goals, practice sets must 
be carefully selected to fit indwidual stu- 
dent’s needs, and they must be taught. This 
is not the time to turn the class loose or put 
students on their own for a month or so. The 
teacher should help students, have regular 
assignment points, spot-check periodically, 
and hold some group or class discussions if 
needed. Constant and consistent evaluation 
of students’ progress is necessary. 

7. LET THE BULLETIN BOARD HELP. The bul- 
letin board is not mere room decoration; 
it is an effective and valuable teaching- 
learning aid. Bulletin board displays should 
correlate with and supplement other learning 
activities. 

Teachers may share with students the 
responsibility for the bulletin board. Help 
them to learn to arrange materials effectively 
and attractively. However, be careful not to 
make the preparation of these displays a les- 
son in art rather than a project in book- 
keeping. 

8. VISUALIZE YOUR INSTRUCTION. Visual 
helps for the bookkeeping teacher range all 
the way from simple textbook charts and 
diagrams to the use made of rather expensive 
projector-type equipment. Two of the most 
important — the chalkboard and the bul- 
letin board — have already been discussed. 
Other visual aids include such items as wall 
charts, diagrams, cartoons, posters, business 
forms and materials, slides, filmstrips, films, 
and transparencies. The number of such aids 
is constantly increasing. 

Plan carefully for the use of audio-visual 
aids. The results depend not always so much 
on what is used but how it is used. Through 
effective use, visual aids can increase interest 
and improve learning manyfold. 

9. APPLY THE COMMITTEE TECHNIQUE. Stu- 
dents can learn much from each other. They 
should have the opportunity of working 
together cooperatively and sharing respon- 
sibilities. 

Student committees can be used to good 
advantage in working on practice sets, 
bulletin board displays, reports, use of 
community or business resources, and vari- 
ous problems. Committees may also be 
used for helping in organizing and managing 
the class. For example, students may assist 


in taking attendance, distributing papers, 
collecting exercises, keeping the room neat 
and clean, and checking on ventilation and 
lighting. The use of student committees not 
only provides added realism and stimulates 
interest in the learning of bookkeeping; it 
provides opportunities for the development 
of desirable character and personality traits. 

10. DON’T USE THE KEY IN CLAss. The key is a 
valuable teaching aid. Use it before and in 
preparation for the day’s class activities, not 
during the class period. The teacher who 
leans heavily on the key is very likely doing 
an inadequate job of teaching and is prob- 
ably giving a very narrow interpretation of 
bookkeeping. 

11. STRESS THE “wHy.” The “how” and the 
“why” of bookkeeping are both important, 
but it seems that teachers are more likely to 
minimize the “why.” 

Help students to clarify their own purposes 
not only for the course but for specific 
problems and projects as well. Emphasize 
reasoning rather than memorization in han- 
dling bookkeeping transactions. Encourage 
students to analyze and to ask questions. If 
students understand the “‘why”’ and the rea- 
sons for doing something, the learning will be 
more meaningful as well as more lasting. 

12. REMEMBER THE ARITHMETIC. Book- 
keeping teachers must teach arithmetic — 
the fundamentals as well as the clerical 
aspects and the application to bookkeeping 
problems. 

It is well to start simple number drills 
early in the course. Don’t wait until the 
problem becomes acute or failures result. 
Two or three minutes a day, probably im- 
mediately after the starting bell, may be 
sufficient. The drills should be very simple 
at first, including perhaps a few one-column 
addition problems, and gradually become 
more difficult and complex as the course 
progresses. Besides drills in adding and sub- 
tracting, some division and multiplication 
problems may be included, as well as prob- 
lems dealing with copying figures, read- 
ing numbers, making corrections, recording 
amounts in columns, rulings, percentages, 
interest, and possibly fractions. There may 
still be a need for special or remedial in- 
struction, but class drills will accomplish a 
great deal. 

The list above is not all inclusive, nor is it 
intended to be. However, if these suggestions 
and devices are carefully planned for and en- 
thusiastically used, the bookkeeping class- 
room will be a beehive of purposeful activity. 
ee will be interesting and easy to 
earn. 
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Russell R. McClurg has retired from his 
position as head of the Business Education 
Department at George Washington High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana. Mr. McClurg 
has been in educational work since 1910 when 
he started as a rural school teacher in Hunt- 
ington County, Indiana. His commercial 
teaching included assignments in Ellendale, 
North Dakota; Valparaiso, Indiana; and 
Macomb, Illinois. He went to Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, in 1922 
and served as head of the Business Education 
Department at George Washington High 
School from 1927 until his retirement last 
June. 

He is a graduate of Ball State Teachers 
College and Indiana Law School and was 
admitted to the bar in 1927. He has moved 


McClurg Retires; Carmichael, New Head 





to Markle, Indiana, where he will operate 
his farm and do some legal work. 

Succeeding Mr. McClurg as head of the 
Business Education Department at George 
Washington High School is Paul L. Car- 
michael. Mr. Carmichael went to George 
Washington High School in 1935 from 
New Albany High School, Indiana. He 
had previous experience in Hammond and 
Logansport and in Iron Mountain, Mich- 
igan. He has taught in summer sessions 
at Indiana University and in Indiana 
University Adult Division. Mr. Carmichael 
holds degrees from Indiana University. 
He is active in community and professional 
work, a member and officer of Phi Delta 
Kappa, and past president of the Indiana 
Business Educators Club. - 








Doctorates at University of Pittsburgh 


Three business teachers were awarded 
Doctor’s degrees in August at the University 
of Pittsburgh as follows: 

Raymond Morgan, supervisor of business 
education, Central High School, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania; thesis title: ““The Measure of 
Stress and Strain of Timed Writings and 
Production Typing as Reflected in Changes 
in Pulse Rates.” 

Mrs. Bonnie Lockwood, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Illinois; thesis title: 
““A Study of the Characteristics and Duties 
of Certified Professional Secretaries.” Mrs. 
Lockwood is a graduate of Southern Illinois 
University and obtained her M.S. degree at 
the same institution. She has also studied 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
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and the University of Illinois. During the 
war she served with the British Supply 
Mission and the American Red Cross. 

George E. Martin, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Michigan; thesis title: 
“The Effects of Continuous and Interval 
Speed-Forcing Methods in Learning to 
Typewrite.” Dr. Martin also obtained both 
his Bachelor of Science and Master of Educa- 
tion degrees from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Previous to teaching at Michigan 
State Normal College he taught at Crafton 
High School, Crafton, Pennsylvania; Pitts- 
burgh Academy, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; and Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
Michigan. 
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For a General 
Course for All 

Your Students 

6th Edition 


By Walters and Wingate 





Features You Will Like: 


Competent authors 





e Consumer emphasis 

e Broad approach 

e Personality development 
e Cases and examples 

e Visual presentation 

e Arithmetic of selling 

e English of selling 

e Merchandise study 






ivit . 
 sapaenams weber rt jo sega acepetue e Activity projects 
the consumer point of view and the render- : 

ing of service to customers. Personality e Optional workbook 
development is woven into the course so » 

that it has a great general value. It is writ- e Teachers’ manual 


ten in an interesting and dynamic style. It 

takes full advantage of visual illustrations 

with plenty of case examples taken right x— ———rs} 
out of selling situations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Doctorate Awarded Eileen Costello 


The degree of Doctor 

of Education has been 
awarded to Eileen T. 
Costello by Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 
The title of her thesis 
was “A Study to De- 
termine Certain Factors 
Associated with Unsatis- 
factory Scholarship at 
Fairleigh Dickinson Col- 
| lege, Rutherford, New 
‘|| Jersey.” 
- Dr. Costello earned a 
Bachelor of Science de- 
gree from Boston Uni- 
versity and a Master of Arts degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Costello has been an instructor at the 
University of Maryland and is now an assist- 
ant professor of business administration at 
Fairleigh Dickinson College. She has had 
several articles published in various business 
education magazines and she is a member of 
the United Business Education Association, 
Delta Pi Epsilon, Kappa Delta Pi, Pi 
Lambda Theta, and Pi Omega Pi. 











Eileen T. Costello 


Louisiana Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Louisiana 
Business Education Association will be held 
on Tuesday, November 23, on the campus of 
Northwest State College, Monroe, Louisiana. 
Marie Louise Franques, president, is sched- 
uled to preside. Wilbur Perkins and Hollie 
Sharp, both of Northeast State College, 
Monroe, have been named cochairmen of 
local arrangements, while Andrew Ferguson, 
Linville High School, is in charge of pub- 
licity. 

Greetings will be extended to the group by 
Dr. William M. Smith, dean of Northwest 
State College. An address on shorthand 
transcription will be presented by Dr. 5. J. 
Wanous, chairman of the Business Edu- 
cation Department, University of California, 
Los Angeles. This will be followed by a buzz 
session composed of Louisiana business 
teachers with Gladys Peck, state supervisor 
of business education in Louisiana, presiding. 
Another highlight of the program will be a 
talk and demonstration on typewriting by 
Dr. Marion Wood, educational consultant, 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion. A luncheon will be held at the Redwood 
Lounge and Restaurant. The luncheon 
speaker will be S. J. Wanous. 
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—gF FUNDAMENTALS 


For High School Courses in Advertising 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING may be used for an independent course in the sell- 
ing and distributive education field, or it may be used as a part of a correlated series 
that may also include general selling and retail merchandising. 


The purpose of FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING is to present to the student a basic 
understanding of the field of advertising and a thorough understanding of accepted 
advertising procedures and principles. Every effort has been made to present the funda- 
mentals of advertising in a simple, direct, and unornamented manner. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


OF ADVERTISING 


5th Edition 
By Rowse and Nolan 


Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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BOOKKEEPING & ACCOUNTING 


20th Edition «© By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 





The story of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is the story of a fantastic book. 
Over a period of fifty years this book has been very carefully refined and improved. It is written 
in a simple language that students can understand. It is presented in a step-by-step manner in 
expanding cycles. It is generously illustrated in color from beginning to end. It follows the best 
business practices and the best teaching practices. The new twentieth edition is the outgrowth of 
fifty years of experience with the aid of competent authors, competent editors, and the suggestions 


of hundreds of teachers. It is a book that you can use with pride and confidence. 


Complete materials are now available including first year and second year. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Typewriter Replacement Policies 
of Large U. S. Cities 


The following information has been sup- 
olied by the Instructional Division, San 
Diego City Schools, San Diego, California, 
through the courtesy of J. Wilson Getsinger, 
supervisor of business education and Phillip 
B. Ashworth, assistant supervisor of business 
education: 

To find out the typewriter replacement 
policies of major U. S. cities, a letter and 
questionnaire were mailed to 73 cities, in- 
cluding all 50 cities listed in the 1950 U. S. 
Census as having 200,000 or more inhabi- 
tants, plus two Canadian cities, and the 21 
cities between 100,000 and 200,000 that were 
the cities listed in the Directory of the 
United Business Education Association as 
having a supervisor of business education. 
Replies were received from 68 (93 per cent) 
of the cities. These 68 replies included 50 
(96 per cent) of the cities over 200,000, and 
18 (86 per cent) of the smaller cities. Table I 
shows the number of cities having replace- 
ment policies of the years shown, and the 
policy which the person answering thinks 
most advantageous. For example, 5 cities 
have a replacement policy of 3 years, and 
12 cities think 3 years most advantageous. 


TABLE I 


TYPEWRITER REPLACEMENT POLICIES — 
68 LARGE CITIES 


Think Most 


Advantageous 


12 


Present 
Policy 
3 years 
4 years 
5 years 
6 years 
7 years 
8 years 
9 years 
10 years (10%) 
12-13 years 
14-15 years 
20 years (5%) 
No policy in %orinyears 2 
Don’t know 
No reply, etc 


2 
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TOTAL 68 
Median 6 years 
Mean 6.87 years 
“4-5” and “5-6” scored as 5 
“3-5” and “‘3-4” scored as 4 
“8-10” scored as 9 


5 years 
5.58 years 


These cities had little supporting data, as 
shown on Table II, other than their own 
experience or judgment. Some significant 
comments are shown as a part of the table. 
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TABLE II 
SUPPORTING DATA 


Eight cities report their policy based on 
funds available, or some equivalent com- 
ment. One city rents typewriters, at $2.00 
per month. Others base their policy on 
“Federal Government’s Seven-year Policy,” 
“Data From Other Cities,” and “Studies of 
Business Firms and NOMA.” 


Practice is based on experience 

Resale or trade-in value considered by . . 

Repair costs (maintenance records) 

“Own judgment” 

Repairman’s opinion 

Typewriter companies’ opinions 

“When they become instructionally ineffi- 
cient” 


1] cities 
.. 12 cities 
10 cities 


Conclusion: Some of the conclusions drawn 
as a result of this study are: 


1. The major cities of the United States have 
a current policy of replacing typewriters 
at an average age of a little less than 
seven years. 

. The persons answering this questionnaire 
believe that typewriters should be re- 
placed at an average of about five and 
one-half years. 

. The replacement range is from three to 
twenty years on current practice, and 
from three to ten years on the policy 
which they think most advantageous. 

. It is significant to note that several 
schools having a ten-year policy of re- 
placing instructional typewriters are re- 
viewing their policies with the thought of 
improving their instructional equipment. 

. These cities have little concrete data on 
which to base their policies. They rely 
mostly on their experience and judg- 
ment. 

. Electric typewriters are being used by 
many of these cities, on the basis of a few 
electric machines in each school, usually 
in advanced typewriting classes. A very 
few are experimenting with full classrooms 
of electric typewriters. 


Recommendations: On the basis of this study, 
it is recommended that San Diego City 
Schools adopt a policy of replacing 1624 per 
cent of the instructional typewriters each 
year, or, approximate replacement of all 
machines every 6 years. This does not mean 
that every typewriter would be replaced, 
regardless of condition, every 6 years. 
Repair records and instructional efficiency 
would be considered in each case. 





= SIMPLY WRITTEN He 
= EASILY UNDERSTOOD 
QIPPLIED ECONOMICS 
Fourth Edition 
By J. H. Dodd 








Add Zip and Interest to 


Your Economics Course: 


Fifteen years ago Dr. J. H. Dodd listened to the criticisms that 
caused economics to become so unpopular that it almost disap- 
peared from the high school curriculum. The complaints were 
that economics, as taught, was too technical. 


Dr. Dodd, a former high school teacher, therefore wrote a book 
that was packed full of fundamental economic principles, inter- 
estingly written, nontechnically presented, and attractively illus- 
trated. The new fourth edition takes another step forward. The 
vital subject of economics is presented in a vivid manner that will 
appeal to students and administrators who want to understand the 
American philosophy of economics and the system under which we 
live. If every student could study this book, we would have a 
better economic society in this generation. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Tax Teaching Kit 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue T. 
Coleman Andrews has announced that 
National Headquarters of the Revenue Ser- 
vice in Washington will soon release a new 
and expanded High School Income Tax 
Training Course for use during the 1954-55 
school year. Distribution of teaching materi- 
als will be made well before the next filing 
period. 


The original idea for the preparation and 
distribution of this material by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue is attributed to Mrs. 
Anna Steen of Banneker Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C. Because of the work that 
she did in developing this idea and con- 
vincing the Internal Revenue Service, she 
was awarded a special commendation. 


During the past school year, Commissioner 
Andrews said a majority of the high schools 
in the nation offered the Income Tax Train- 
ing Course, and both teachers and school 
principals were enthusiastic over the un- 
usually fine response it received from stu- 
dents, many of whom are required to file 
Federal income tax returns. 


Entirely different lines are being followed 


in the preparation of the new tax course,’ 


according to Commissioner Andrews. While 
the course which proved so popular with 
students last winter dealt exclusively with 
the preparation of the simplest type of 
income tax return, the new edition will 
contain information on the preparation of 
the long form 1040, showing income from 
various sources, the itemization of allowable 
deductions, etc. The teacher’s manual will 
present tax problems with answers. 


In addition, this year’s Federal tax course 
will offer a section on reporting farm income 
and expenses, which has been requested by 
most of the more than 10,000 high schools 
throughout the country who have agricultur- 
al departments. This section will also pre- 
sent a discussion of agricultural bookkeeping, 
which is important not only for the pur- 
pose of filing accurate tax returns, but 
also for the efficient conduct of a farming 
enterprise, the Commissioner explained. 


Federal tax instruction kits will include, 
as in the past, a teacher’s manual, blow-ups 
of tax forms and schedules, and miniatures 
of forms on which students can work out 
their problems. Letters and order blanks 
for this material have been mailed to super- 
intendents and principals of the nation’s 
secondary schools. 

Upwards of 25,000 public and parochial 
high schools throughout the country in- 
stalled the Federal tax training courses dur- 
ing the past year and correspondence being 
received at National Headquarters of the 
Internal Revenue Service indicates that 
many hundreds more will teach the course 
during the next school year. The improve- 
ments which are being made in the new in- 
struction kits were suggested by teachers, 
principals, and officials of school organiza- 
tions. 

Commissioner Andrews reported that 
checks of tax returns filed by high school 
students in connection with the training 
program showed an error factor of less than 
2 per cent, as compared with an over-all 
average of over 25 per cent among individu- 
als as a whole. 

“The schools of America, which have 
enthusiastically embraced this program, 
are making a vast contribution to our reve- 
nue system,” Mr. Andrews said. “The 
training courses go much further than the 
instruction of students in the preparation of 
Federal tax returns; they are also taught 
where the money comes from, how it is 
spent, and who is going to have to pay it, 
reminding them that they and their children 
and their children’s children are probably 
going to have to bear, too, an enormous 
burden of taxation.” 

The original distribution of high school 
tax teaching kits will be made by National 
Headquarters in Washington in response to 
requests received. Supplemental materials 
will be available at offices of the District 
Directors of Internal Revenue. Requests for 
copies of the kits may be made to the Public 
Information Division, Internal Revenue 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
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ALPHABETIC INDEXING — by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in Fg es indexing. It is suitable for 2 
we oy A bout two weeks of work. It contains all the ior indexing, and 
ruled workbook paper and forms fi indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been 
tions and rules may be kept for reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 36 cents. 
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JUST GOOD 


When newer and better methods are developed, 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING will include them. The new 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, 
Sixth Edition, combines the best of the old methods with the best of the new 
methods. Old methods were dropped only when newer methods proved 
to get better results in the actual classroom. 


When you adopt 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Sixth Edition, you 
may do so with the full knowledge that everything in the book has been used 
and is being used successfully in the classroom to get better results. 


You will like many of the new features including the new skill pattern that 
involves exploration and reaching out, skill building and consolidation of 
techniques, and the development of accurate control of the newly acquired 
skill. This skill pattern is essentially a cycle that involves reaching out, 
consolidating, and applying. 


A great new feature of this book is the emphasis on production typing with 
new types of material and new techniques that teach the student how to 
organize his work, handle problems efficiently, and turn out various types 
of related work on a satisfactory production basis. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is easier and simpler to use. You will 
be just as enthusiastic about this book as the teacher who recently wrote us, 
“It’s ‘tops’. Several things have been included that I have always wanted in a 
typing textbook. The students get along faster and easier.” 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CC 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 

















IS NOT GOOD ENOUGH .. 
HERE IS A SUPERIO 
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Should Filing Be Included in the Business 


urriculum? . 
(Submitted by Inez A. Slater, 
Pontiac Senior High School, 
Pontiac, Michigan) 


Business teachers are often asked the 
following questions: “Is the subject of 
filing important enough to be given as a 
separate course in high school? Isn’t filing 
so easy that anyone can pick it up on the 
job? Is a filing course a waste of time since 
every office has its own method of filing?” 
Knowing that these same questions often 
confront a student who is planning a busi- 
ness career, and knowing that principals and 
counselors face the same questions from 
year to year, I have gathered some facts 
that may be helpful in answering these 
questions. 

How Filing Is Taught in the Pontiac High 
School. Before presenting these facts, I 
would like to describe how we teach filing 
in the Pontiac High School: 

Filing is a one-semester elective course in 
the business curriculum. The materials 


include a textbook, cards, miniature letters, 
filing trays with guides and folders, and 
other forms designed to give an all-round 
training in filing. Cards are filed alphabeti- 
cally and by soundex. Letters are filed in 
alphabetic, numeric, automatic, geographic, 


and subject files. Test material is used to 
check each student for accuracy and speed 
in filing. As an incentive to greater accuracy, 
certificates are given to students. In order 
to receive a certificate the student must have 
an accuracy grade of 90 per cent or better. 

Filing Today and Filing Twenty Years 
Ago. Filing is not such a simple process 
as it was twenty years or even ten years ago. 
In the early days, filing often was the first 
task a new employee was required to per- 


form, and because there were comparatively . 


few papers to be filed, young office assistants 
were able to “pick up”’ filing. The number 
of items to be filed has tripled in volume 
during the last fifteen years. The increase 
in the number of people employed to handle 
these records has not been commensurate 
with the increase in the volume of filing 
work. The result has been chaos in many 
offices. 


The Importance of Records. Records are 
the basis of all business life today; records 
are the source of business information; 
records are the memory of business. The 
importance in our lives of the correct han- 
dling of records cannot be overemphasized. 
Destroy our records and civilization will 
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vanish. The first thing that a new employee 
must learn upon entering his business 
career is that records command respect. 
Only by maintaining accurate and complete 
records is it possible to carry on the daily 
business operations. 


Present-Day Attitudes. Instead of putting 
all emphasis on the subjects of stenography, 
bookkeeping, and related subjects, those in 
charge of business-courses are beginning to 
realize that filing is not only important in 
preparing students for positions in offices, 
but also that the teaching of this subject in- 
volves activities of educational value to the 
students as follows: 


(a) Filing develops in the student a sense of classi- 
fication. 

(b) Filing trains for thought, decision, accuracy, and 
neatness. 

(c) All facts collected in a business are recorded and 
filed, and must be obtainable at a moment’s 
notice. Filing gives training in alertness and 


speed. 

(d) The act of filing, like typewriting, is primarily 
mechanical, but the analysis and systematic 
classification of correspondence and other records 
calls for a kind of thinking that entitles this 
ability to be classified among the most valuable 
of all business skills. 

(e) Analytical reasoning is constantly uired of 
file executives and file’clerks. Every office posi- 
tion from the copy clerk to the highest-paid 
secretary is likely to require some knowledge of 
the fundamentals of filing. A real knowledge is 
only gained through practice with the same kind 
of equipment and methods as are used in most 
offices. 


From the standpoint of the employer, here 
are some important attitudes: 


(a) Numerous office surveys bear testimony to the 
fact that businessmen feel that it is necessary for 
office workers to be trained in at least the funda- 
mentals of filing in order to be successful in 
business. 

(b) In all but the largest organizations, there is no 
time or provision for training new employees to 
recognize and use the numerous supplies and 
types of equipment that index and house the 
firm’s papers and card records. 

(c) Frequently the executive knows nothing of 
modern filing methods because schools offered 
no training in this subject when he was a student. 
He hopes to profit by the”knowledge of a trained 
employee. Therefore, the schools should meet 
this very definite need. 

(d) No filing system is better than the personnel who 
operate it. Many supervisors are not good 
teachers, and so they Jet the new employee 
flounder as best he can, and, if untrained, the 
files can soon fall into disrepair. It may require 
heavy expenditures to bring them back to use- 
fulness again. 
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(e) Executives value and promote clerical workers 
who are accurate in caring for records. It is 
necessary for anyone to be trained in filing in 
order to so arrange the files that papers can be 
procured at a moment’s notice. 


Meeting the Needs of the Employer. The 
filing course trains the student in the classi- 
fication and arrangement of a business so 
that records will be preserved safely and can 
be produced instantly when needed. These 
plans vary for different types of business; 
the student becomes familiar with each. 

Filing stresses a knowledge of the alphabet 
and the calendar. In many schools today 
the alphabet is not taught and even some 
college graduates do not know the alphabet 
Neither do students know the calendar, 
either forward or backward. Filing requires 
a thorough knowledge of both of these so as 


to expedite rapid filing and finding. It 
takes much drill to accomplish this, and the 
office is a poor place to begin. 

Filing teaches the fundamental rules for 
proper filing. These rules cannot be mastered 
without some drill and practice. Rules are 
the result of eighty years of analyzing and 
meeting the needs of all types of business. 
Even though there are some rules which are 
more satisfactory in one business than in 
another, the rules that are taught in the filing 
classes meet the needs of the majority of 
record departments satisfactorily. Only 
occasionally will it be found necessary to 
make an exception to any of them. Students 
learning these rules thoroughly will have 
no difficulty in adjusting to any exceptions 
which they meet in the specific offices where 
they may be placed. 








New Chapter, Pi Omega Pi 


Gamma Chi chapter of Pi Omega Pi, 
national business education fraternity, was 
installed at Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee, on May 28, 1954. 
George A. Wagoner, of the University of 
Tennessee, past national president of Pi 
Omega Pi, was in charge of the installation 


service. He was assisted by members from 
Beta Gamma chapter at the University of 
Tennessee and from Beta Mu chapter at 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute at Cooke- 
ville. E. W. Midgett, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Administration, is sponsor 
of the new chapter. 











For High Schools 


Certificates of Credit and Certificates of Proficiency are 
furnished free to schools using our bookkeeping and type- 
writing books. Gold, silver, and bronze award pins are 
distributed at cost. For information in regard to these 
bookkeeping and typewriting awards, write for circulars 
describing them. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





BOOKKEEPING AND TYPEWRITING AWARDS 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


For Business Colleges 


Certificates of Proficiency and Certificates of Credit are 
furnished free to business schools using our textbooks. 
Gold, silver, and bronze pins are sold at cost for individual 
student awards. Gold, silver, and bronze medals are avail- 
able at cost to schools for annual awards. For information 
in regard to these bookkeeping and typewriting awards, 
write for circulars describing them. 


Dallas 2 


San Francisco 3 
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Howard Wheland 


also 


second 


Fifty-seventh Annual Convention 


National Business Teachers Association 


The Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois 
December 28-30, 1954 


Convention Theme — “Providing for Individual Differences’ 


Howard E. Wheland, 
John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, presi- 
dent of the National 
Business Teachers As- 
sociation, has announced 
the program for the fifty- 
seventh annual conven- 
tion, which will be held 
at The Palmer House, 
Chicago, on December 
28 to 30. 

Doris Howell, Evans- 
ton Township High 
School, Evanston, IIli- 
nois, is local chairman 
of the convention and is 


vice-president of N.B.T.A. 


Russell J. Hosler, School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, is treas- 
urer and exhibit manager. Lois Nickel, 
Wiley High School, Terre Haute, Indiana, is 
membership chairman. Florence Roell of 
John Adams High School, South Bend, 
Indiana, is publicity chairman. Mary 
Yocum of Austin High School, Austin, 
Minnesota, is coordinator of the convention 
program and a member of the Executive 
Board. 

Other officers and board members respon- 
sible for building the program are: Mary O. 
Houser, Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio, 
first vice-president; H. T. Barnes, Barnes 
School of Commerce, Denver, Colorado, 
member of Executive Board; Lloyd V. 
Douglas, Iowa State Teachers College, 





Front row, left to right: Doris Howell, Howard Wheland, Mary Houser. 
Back row, left toright : Leslie Whale, Russell Hosler, Mary Yocum, H.T. Barnes, Milo O. Kirkpatrick. 
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Cedar Falls, Iowa, Executive Board; Milo 
QO. Kirkpatrick, King’s Business College, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, Executive Board; 
Leslie J. Whale, Detroit Public Schools, 
Detroit, Michigan, secretary. 

Although the program printed below is not 
complete in every detail, it shows the 
essential plan of the convention. There are 
important offerings available for teachers 
and administrators in all types of schools. 


PROGRAM 


Monday, December 27 



















1:00 P.M. 
Meeting of the N.B.T.A. Executive Board 
1:00 p.M.—4:00 P.M. 


Arrangement of Exhibits 
Under direction of Russell J. Hosler, 


treasurer, and Robert Stickler, assistant 
exhibit manager 









Tuesday, December 28 





1:00 P.M. 


Official Inspection of Exhibits by Execu- 
tive Board, Officers, and Local Com- 
mittee 

Registration All Day 


























FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Tuesday, December 28 











7:30 P.M. 
Presiding: Howard E. 
dent of N.B.T.A. 
Invocation: Robert C. Hubbard, pastor, 
Mayfair Presbyterian Church, Chicago 
Keynote Address: “Timber Lands’— 
Kenneth McFarland, educational con- 
sultant and lecturer, General Motors 
Corporation 
Announcements: Leslie J. Whale, secre- 
tary of N.B.T.A.; Russell J. Hosler, 
treasurer and exhibit manager; Doris 
Howell, chairman 
9:30 P.M. 


Informal Reception and Dance 











Wheland, presi- 


















BASIC BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 


Wednesday, December 29 
9:00 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Lois Nickel 

Chairman, A. Donald Beattie, supervisor, 

Business and Distributive Education, 

State Department of Education, St. 

Paul, Minnesota; vice-chairman, Wil- 

liam M. Polishook, assistant dean, 
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Teachers College, Temple University, 
Phiiadelphia, Pennsylvania; secretary, 
Mearl Guthrie, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio 

Theme: “Fundamental Concepts of Basic 
Business Including Provisions for In- 
dividual Differences” 

“‘As Explained to a Principal” by Elvin S. 
Eyster, chairman of Department of 
Business Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana 

“As Explained to a Teacher” by William 
M. Polishook, assistant dean, Teachers 
College, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

“As Explained to a Parent” by Ray G. 
Price, professor of business education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

“As Explained to a Pupil” by Gladys 
Bahr, Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri 

Summary — Mearl Guthrie, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE 


Wednesday, December 29 
9:00 a.M.—11:00 a.m. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Doris Howell 


Chairman, Juanita M. Rauch, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado; vice- 
chairman, Donald A. Boege, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas; secretary, 
Jeanne Dahl, Glenbrook High School, 
Glenview, Illinois 

Theme: ‘Providing for Individual Differ- 
ences in the Teaching of Office Ma- 
chines” 

Moderator: Russell Sicklebower, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, 
Illinois 

Panel: “What Kind of Guidance Should 
Be Given Students Before Taking Office 
Machines Courses?”” — Ima Chambers, 
Central Michigan College of Education, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 

“How Does Business Allow for Individual 
Differences Among Its Clerical and 
Office Machines Employees?” — Ken- 
neth E. Dougan, personnel manager of 
Time Subscription Division, Chicago, 
Illinois 

“How a Teacher Provides for Individual 
Differences in the Teaching of Office 
Machines” —E. L. Marietta, Iowa 
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State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa 

Discussion and Question Period 
Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Wednesday, December 29 
9:00 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Milo Kirkpatrick 

Chairman, E. O. Fenton, president, Ameri- 
can Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
Iowa; vice-chairman, Darlene Heller, 
Rockford Business College, Rockford, 
Illinois; secretary, Mary Gassaway, 
Sanford-Brown Business College, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

“Teaching Plusses’”’ — James K. Kincaid, 
president, Miller School of Business, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Panel Members: H. Everett Pope, presi- 
dent, Oklahoma School of Accountancy, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; Paul M. Pair, presi- 
dent, The Speedwriting School, Chicago, 
Illinois; Robert Sneden, vice-president, 
Davenport Institute, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; Charles P. Harbottle, presi- 
dent, Miami-Jacobs College, Dayton, 
Ohio; Adela Hale, president, Adela 
Hale School, Hutchinson, Kansas; James 
K. Kincaid, president, Miller School of 
Business, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


ADMINISTRATORS AND DEPARTMENT 
HEADS ROUND TABLE 


Wednesday, December 29 


9:00 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Lloyd Douglas 

Chairman, Margaret Elam, St. Louis 
Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri; 
vice-chairman, Robert Finch, super- 
visor of business education, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; secretary, James J. Coughlin, 
supervisor, Bureau of Business Educa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois 

Presiding Officer: James J. Coughlin 

Theme: ‘Aids Administrators Can Utilize 
to Provide for Individual Differences” 

Panel: “What Guidance Can Do” — 
Paul R. Pierce, assistant superintendent 
in charge of instruction and guidance, 
Chicago, Illinois 

“What the Teacher Trainer Can Do” — 
Earl G. Nicks, chairman, Department of 
Business Education, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colorado 
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“What Research Can Do” —Margare 
Andrews, consultant in business educa 
tion, Minneapolis Public Schools, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 

“What Curriculum Personnel Can Do” - 
E. C. McGill, head, Department of 
Business and Business Education, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


Wednesday, December 29 
11:00 a.m.—12:00 Noon 
Visit Exhibits 
SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 
Wednesday, December 29 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Russell Hosler 


Chairman, John L. Rowe, Northern Iili- 
nois State Teachers College, DeKalb, 
Illinois; vice-chairman, Faborn Etier, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas; 
secretary, Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., 
Madonna High School, Aurora, Illinois 

Theme: ‘‘Office Typing” 

“Office Typing: What? Why? Who?” 
(Flannel Board Presentation Based on 
Current Surveys and Research) —Harry 
Huffman, professor in business educa- 
tion, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Virginia 

“Teaching Office Typing: How? Where? 
When?” (Panel Presentation of In- 
structional Materials and Methods) 

Panel: “Statistical Typing” — Frances L. 
Hollans, Central State College, Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma 
“Recordative Typing” — James G. 

Brown, Patterson Park High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
“Electric Typing” — Evelyn F. Kronen- 
wetter, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
“Forms and Fill-In Typing” — Sister 
M. Alexius, Cathedral High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska 
“Preparation-for-Duplication Typing” 
— Mary Margaret Brady, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
“Multiple Copy Typing” — E. E. Hat- 
field, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma 
“Office Typing Organizational Skills” — 
William G. Savage, University of 
Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 
Discussion 
Business Meeting: Election of Officers 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE 


Wednesday, December 29 
2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Mary Houser 


Chairman, Quenton E. Christensen, Com- 
munity High School, Crystal Lake, 
Illinois; vice-chairman, Esther E. An- 
derson, University of Toledo, Toledo, 
Ohio; secretary, Ivan Calton, Southwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, 
Springfield, Missouri 

Theme: ae for orp me Differ- 
ences in the Teaching of Bookkeeping” 

“Income Tax Seances for High School aS ae sae 
Students” — Leicester N. Baker, In- Wednesday, December 29 


ternal Revenue Service, Chicago, Illi- 2:00 p.w.—4:00 p.m. 
nois 


tion, Jackson High School, Jackson, 
Michigan 

“Adapting Work Experience Programs to 
Individual Needs” — Warren G. Meyer, 
associate professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota 

“Adapting Distributive Education Pro- 
grams to Individual Needs of the Com- 
munity” — William Mullaney, state 
supervisor of business, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Springfield, Illinois 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 
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Retail Compensation” — D. C. John- 
son, Personnel Department, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Panel: 
“Adapting Classroom Instruction to In- 
dividual Needs of Youth” — John Nidel- 


cheff, coordinator of distributive educa- 


Discussion Leader: Galen Stutsman, Bow]- 
ing Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio 

Consultant: Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Recorder: Ray W. Arensman, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana 
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Group 2— Problems of Adjustment for 
the Beginning Business Teacher (School 
Responsibilities, Discipline Problems, 
Social Contacts, Civic Duties) 

Discussion Leader: John A. Dettmann, 
University of Minnesota, Duluth 
Branch, Duluth, Minnesota 

Consultant: Robert Finch, Board of Edu- 
cation, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Recorder: Lydia Sutton, High School of 
Commerce and Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan 


Group 3 — Problems of Teachers of Basic 
Business Subjects; Guidance Programs 
for Business Students 

Discussion Leader: Gladys Bahr, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri 

Consultant: Ray G. Price, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Recorder: A. E. Misko, University of 
Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 


Group 4— Problems of Teachers of Ad- 
vanced Basic Business Subjects; Busi- 
ness Law, Salesmanship (when not un- 
der a D. E. program), etc. 

Discussion Leader: Lewis R. Toll, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, IIli- 
nois 

Consultant: Paul S. Lomax, New York 
University, New York City 

Recorder: Mrs. Jean Lunn, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana 


Group 5 — Problems of Teachers of Book- 
keeping (Beginning and Advanced) 

Discussion Leader: James B. Bower, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin 

Consultant: Hamden L. Forkner, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York City 

Recorder: Robert Gough, Benjamin Bosse 
High School, Evansville, Indiana 


Group 6 — Problems of Teachers of Begin- 
ning Typewriting With Special Empha- 
sis on Techniques and Presentation 

Discussion Leader: Marion Wood, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, New York City 

Consultant: Carlos K. Hayden, Univer- 
sity of Houston, Houston, Texas 

Recorder: Margaret Furney, Copley High 
School, Copley, Ohio 


Group 7 — Problems of Teachers of Begin- 
ning Typewriting With Special Empha- 
sis on Grading Scales and Individual 
Differences 

Discussion Leader: Irene Place, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Consultant: J. E. Silverthorn, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Recorder: Phyllis Caulfield, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Group 8 — Problems of Teachers of Ad- 
vanced Typewriting; Production Con- 
trol, Grading Scales, Accuracy, Speed 

Discussion Leader: Alan C. Lloyd, Gregg 
Division of McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York City 

Consultant: T. James Crawford, School of 
Business, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana 

Recorder: Arthur H. Johnson, Austin 
High School, Austin, Minnesota 


Group 9 — Problems of Teachers of Begin- 
ning Shorthand (Simplified Method) 
Discussion Leader: Helen Reynolds, New 

York University, New York City 
Consultant: Madeline S. Strony, Gregg 
Division of McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York City 
Recorder: Mrs. Patricia Miller, Burnham 
High School, Sylvania, Ohio 


Group 10 — Problems of Teachers of Ad- 
vanced Shorthand and Transcription 
Discussion Leader: Dorothy L. Travis, 
Central High School and University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota 

Consultant: Charles E. Zoubek, Gregg 
Division of McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York City 

Recorder: Mabel M. Collins, 
High School, Columbus, Ohio 


Group 11—Problems of Teachers of 
Clerical Office Practice and Machines 

Discussion Leader: Thomas E. Halstead, 
program chairman, Bookkeeping De- 
partment, St. Louis, Missouri 

Consultant: Parker Liles, supervisor of 
business education, Atlanta, Georgia 

Recorder: Janet Irie, Enon High School, 
Enon, Ohio 


Group 12 — Problems of Teachers of Dis- 
tributive Education 

Discussion Leader: William B. Logan, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Consultant: LyleMaxwell, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan 

Recorder: Reyno Bixler, Waukegan Town- 
ship High School, Waukegan, Illinois 


Central 


Group 13— Problems of Teachers of 
Skilled Subjects in Preparing Students 
for Job Adjustments and Human Rela- 
tions 
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Discussion Leader: D. D. Lessenberry, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

Consultant: Robert E. Slaughter, Gregg 
Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Recorder: Earl G. Nicks, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado 

Group 14 — Problems in Effecting Needed 
Business Curriculum Changes 

Discussion Leader: Enos C. Perry, Board 
of Education, Chicago, Illinois 

Consultant: W. Harmon Wilson, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Recorder: Mary Virginia Moore, Wiscon- 
sin State College, Whitewater, Wis. 

Group 15 — Problems in Organizing and 
Stimulating Business Clubs for Pupil 
Participation 

Discussion Leader: Ray Rupple, Waukesha 
High School, Waukesha, Wisconsin 

Consultant: Robert T. Stickler, Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, IIli- 
nois 

Recorder: Eleanor Gallagher, Terrace Park 
School, Terrace Park, Ohio 

Group 16— Problems of Providing for 
Individual Differences of Business Stu- 
dents 

Discussion Leader: Inez Ray Wells, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Consultant: Vernon A. Musselman, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky 

Recorder: Shirley Haney, Libbey High 
School, Toledo, Ohio 

Group 17 — Problems of In-Service Train- 
ing, Including the Co-op Program, for 
the Business Student 

Discussion Leader: Paul F. Muse, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 

Consultant: John M. Trytten, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Recorder: Lohnnie J. Boggs, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 


Thursday, December 30 
11:30 a.m.—2:00 p.m. (Visit Exhibits) 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 


Thursday, December 30 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Mary Yocum 


Chairman, Warren Polley, Antioch Town- 
ship High School, Antioch, Illinois; vice- 
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chairman, Mary G. Massey, Herculan- 
eum High School, Herculaneum, Mis- 
souri; secretary, Robert E. Hoskinson, 
Charles F. Brush High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


Theme: “Business and Education Provide 
for Individual Differences” 

Moderator: John Beaumont, chief, Busi- 
ness Education, State of Illinois 

Panel: 

“Student Clubs Provide for Individual 
Differences” — Ray L. Rupple, Wau- 
kesha High School, Waukesha, Wiscon- 
sin 

“Providing for Individual Differences in 
Skill Subjects” — Lora Brown Bradley, 
Niangua High School, Niangua, ‘Mis- 
souri 

“Providing for Individual Differences in 
Business” — Walter A. Eggert, chief 
psychologist, Executive Department, 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois 

“Basic Business Education Provides for 
Individual Differences’ — Ramon P. 
Heimerl, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
Thursday, December 30 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 

Officer Lloyd Douglas 

Chairman, Mina M. Johnson, Ball State 

Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; 

vice-chairman, Earl G. Nicks, Univer- 

sity of Denver, Denver, Colorado; 
secretary, Louis E. Bauer, Elgin Com- 
munity College, Elgin, Illinois 

Theme: “Providing for Individual Differ- 
ences” 

Points of View: 

“The College Professor Points the Way” 
— Inez Ray Wells, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio 

“The Board of Education Notes Some 
Individual Differences’ — Enos C. 
Perry, director, Bureau of Business 
Education, Board of Education, Chi- 
cago 

“The Personnel Director Looks at 
Different Individuals” — Rowland 
Allen, personnel director, L. S. Ayres, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Discussion 
Business Meeting: Election of Officers 





PRIVATE SCHOOLS INSTRUCTORS 
ROUND TABLE 


Thursday, December 30 
2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Milo Kirkpatrick 

Chairman, William B. Montag, secretary- 
treasurer, Mankato Commercial Col- 
lege, Mankato, Minnesota; vice-chair- 
man, Bernard L. McBee, educational 
director, Hammel Business University, 
Akron, Ohio; secretary, Donald D. 
Balvin, manager, Aberdeen School of 
Commerce, Aberdeen, South Dakota 

Theme: “Related Business Subjects and 
Their Application to Individual Differ- 
ences” 

“What Are the Qualifications That Mod- 
ern Business Demands?” — Paul Moser, 
Moser Secretarial School, Chicago, III. 

“Personality Development” — Donald D. 
Balvin, manager, Aberdeen School of 
Commerce, Aberdeen, South Dakota 

“How Business English Is Applied to Mod- 
ern Business Training” — Charles C. 
Reigner, H. M. Rowe Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


ANNUAL BANQUET AND DANCE 
Thursday, December 30 
6:00 P.M. 

Invocation: Paul Sealing, pastor, Mayfair 
Lutheran Church, Chicago, Illinois 
Address: ““How to Manage Your Mind” 
Speaker: Dr. Charles M. Crowe, pastor, 

Wilmette Parish Methodist Church 








Andrews Awarded Doctorate 


Margaret E. Andrews, consultant in busi- 
ness education and placement for the 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, was granted the degree of Doctor 
of Education from the University of Colo- 
rado in August, 1954. The title of her dis- 
sertation was “A Study of Job Placement 
Services for Students in Large City School 
Systems.” 

Dr. Andrews, who received her B. S. and 
M. A. degrees from the University of Minne- 
sota, has done graduate work at Stanford 


University and New York University. She . 


has had teaching experience in high school, 
college, and adult programs in night school 
and in addition has held a variety of office 
and store jobs. She has written a number of 
articles which have appeared in professional! 
journals, 
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Area Noma Conference 


The seventh annual Office Managemen: 
Training Conference, jointly sponsored b) 
Area 3 of the National Office Managemeni 
Association and the University of Maryland 
will be held on November 11-13 at the Uni- 
versity’s College Park Campus. The genera! 
theme of the conference will be “SWAT 
COST” (System With Applied Theory 
Creates Office Saving Tempo). 

There will be five sessions, each to consist 
of a technical presentation followed by 
round-table discussions conducted by expe- 
rienced conference. leaders. The $25 fee for 
the three-day session includes a banquet and 
admission to Saturday afternoon’s football 
game between the University of Maryland 
and Clemson College, 

Cline Otey, of McCormick and Company, 
Baltimore, is general chairman of the confer- 
ence. Professor Arthur S. Patrick, head of 
the Department of Office Techniques and 
Management at the University of Maryland, 
is program director. E. Duncan Hyde, super- 
visor of business education in the Baltimore 
Public Schools, and national director of 
NOMA, Area 8, is working with the commit- 
tee in planning the program. 


Bethlehem’s 57th Commencement 


The 57th annual commencement exercises 
of Bethlehem Business College, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, were held Friday evening, 
July 30, in the Nativity Parish House 
auditorium. Clem Boling of Cincinnati was 
the principal speaker. There were thirty-two 
members in the graduating class. C. H. Bow- 
ser is president, Frederick A. Zillinsky is vice- 
president and principal, and Eva A. Miller 
is secretary, registrar, and director of place- 
ment of the college. Bethlehem Business 
College was established in 1897 by the, late 
William F. Magee. 





TYPEWRITING STYLE MANUAL 


A 45-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
containing a summary of all the rules of punc- 
tuation, spacing, style, tabulation, special 
characters, addresses, salutations, and other 
mechanical features of writing. It correlates 
with 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, 
Sixth Edition, and may be used in typewriting 
office practice or English classes. Price 
10 cents, postpaid. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Catholic Tests and Awards 


Brother J. Alfred, F.S.C., public relations 
director of the Catholic Business Education 
Association, has announced that more than 
500 high schools and colleges subscribed to 
the Catholic Typing Tests Program during 
the school year 1953-54. About 20,000 
tests have been sent out each month to 
schools all over the United States, Canada, 
and Hawaii. Hundreds of certificates and 
pin awards bearing the insignia of C.B.E.A. 
have been distributed internationally. 

Orders for the typing tests should be ad- 
dressed to Sister Joseph Marie, C.S.J., 
Marymount College, Salina, Kansas. 

The certificates and pins should be ordered 
from Sister Helen Marie, P.B.V.M., St. 
Patrick’s School, Waukon, Iowa. 


Hyde Is Noma Area Director 


E. Duncan Hyde, supervisor of business 
education, Baltimore Public Schools, Balti- 
more, Maryland, was elected National 
Director of the National Office Management 
Association, Area 3, at the National Confer- 
ence of NOMA held in St. Louis in May. Mr. 
Hyde’s term runs for two years. 





D. E. Advisory Committee Appointed 


In order to promote closer working rela- 
tions between member stores and those 
engaged in distributive education, the Per- 
sonnel Group of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association has appointed a special 
advisory committee to serve during the 
current year. The personnel of the commit- 
tee comprises: chairman, Samuel W. Caplan, 
chief, Distributive Education, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania; M. J. DeBenning, supervisor of 
distributive education, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater; Reno Knouse, teacher- 
trainer, Distributive Education, New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany; Harry 
Q. Packer, state supervisor of business and 
distributive education, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Wilmington, Delaware; 
Ralph A, Rush, professor and head of the 
Department of Retailing, School of Distribu- 
tion, Richmond, Virginia. 

The initial task of this committee will be to 
develop a timely and informative program 
at the annual convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. Its long- 
ranged responsibility will be to encourage 
and promote more effective cooperative 
training programs for retailers. 





new development. 


in each chapter. 


that are really simple, practical, and usable. 


Budgeting is also woven into the various 


worker and of the employer. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





RECORD KEEPING 


FOR EVERYONE 
for one semester ° 2nd Edition * By Moore and Wheland 


Here is an entirely new book with a new approach and 
Theory is minimized. The book is 
practical. There is a cycle development of records from 
the simple to the complex with new features introduced 


It is recognized that everyone should keep records, but 
in this book the student is taught how to keep records 


Taxes and other deductions from wages are handled 
in an effective manner, from the point of view of the S 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


® Nontechnical 

® Nonvocational Records 
® Nonvocational Budgets 
® Useful Models 

® Practical Applications 

® Emphasis on Accuracy 
*® Cycle Development 

® Vocabulary Study 


chapters. 
® Introductory Business Rec- 
rds 


® Payroll Deductions 


Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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A. V. A. National Convention 


The American Vocational Association will 
hold its annual educational convention in 
San Francisco, California, on December 3-7. 

The general chairman of the business edu- 
cation section for the annual convention is 
R. C. Van Wagenen, chief of Bureau of 
Business Education, Sacramento, California. 

The program theme of the business educa- 
tion section is ““What’s New in Business 
Education.” 

Following is an outline of the program: 


PROGRAM 


Friday, December 3, 9:30 A.M. — 12 Noon 


“What's New in Techniques of 
Teaching Business Subjects” 


Chairman: Arthur L. Walker, state supervisor of busi- 
ness education, Richmond, Virginia 

Keynoter: Dr. McKee Fisk, head, Business Education 
Department, Fresno State College, Fresno, Califor- 
nia 

Panel Members: 

Reno S. Knouse, teacher trainer of distributive 
occupations education, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany, New York 

Dr. E. Dana Gibson, president, California Business 
Education Association, San Diego State College, 
San Diego, California 

Maribel S. Pyle, instructor in business, San Mateo 
High School, San Mateo, California 

Kenneth Knight, administrative dean, Los Angeles 
Junior College of Business, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia 

Dr. Frances Henderson, associate professor of 

» commerce and education, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California 

Dr. George Madison, teacher education, San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Francisco, California 

Gil Pedroli, instructor of cooperative classes, West 
Campus, Contra Costa Junior College, Rich- 
mond, California 

H. D. Shotwell, state supervisor of business educa- 
tion, State Board for Vocational Education, 
Topeka, Kansas 

Claud F. Addison, director of business education, 
Hartnell Junior College, Salinas, California 

Mrs. Toma Tyler, instructor in business, Modesto 
Junior College, Modesto, California 


Friday, December 3, afternoon 
Visit Exhibits 


Saturday, December 4, 9:30 A.M. — 12 Noon 


“What's New in Trends and Requirements 
for Business Employment” 


Chairman: O. M. Hager, state supervisor of business 
education, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota 

Keynoter: Dr. Peter L. Agnew, assistant dean of School 
of Education, New York University, New York City 
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Panel Members: 
John Fisher, executive officer, State Personn 
Board, Sacramento, California 


F. S. Clough, assistant managing director, Califor 
nia Retailers’ Association, San Francisco 
California 

Eleanor Jensen, chairman of business education, 
Oakland Technical High School, Oakland, 
California 

Robert F. Kozelka, state supervisor of business 
education, State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Springfield, Illinois 

James Minehan, president, National Office Man- 
agement Association, San Francisco, California 

Robert A. Nelson, director of business education, 
Contra Costa County, Martinez, California 


Dr. Estelle S. Phillips, head, Department of Busi- 
ness Education, Public Schools of the District 
of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 

Everett C. Silvia, instructor of business subjects, 
San Francisco City Schools, San Francisco, 
California 

Dr. Paul Woolf, associate professor of business 
education, San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco, California 


Saturday, December 4, 12 Noon — 1:30 P.M. 


Joint Luncheon of State Supervisors of Business Educa- 
tion (NASBE) and State Supervisors of Dis- 
tributive Education (NASSDE) 

Chairman: R. C. Van Wagenen, chief of Bureau of 
Business Education, Sacramento, California 


Saturday December 4, 2-4 P.M. 


“What New Horizons Are Ahead 
in Business Education” 


Chairman: Clinton A. Reed, chief, Bureau of Business 
and Distributive Education, State Education 
Department, Albany, New York 

Keynoter: W. Harmon Wilson, vice-president, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Panel Members: 

A. Donald Beattie, supervisor of business and 
distributive education, State Department of 
Education, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Dr. Jessie Graham, supervisor of business educa- 
tion, Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, 
California 

Dr. J. Wilson Getsinger, supervisor of business edu- 
cation, San Diego City Schools, San Diego, 
California 

Walter S. Hertzog, Jr., dean of curriculum, East 
Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Dr. Drummond J. McCunn, district superintend- 
ent, Contra Costa Schools, Martinez, California 

Dr. Warren G. Meyer, state teacher trainer of dis- 
tributive education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

M. Ray Hitch, vice-principal, Berkeley High 
School, Berkeley, California 

Laura Nicholson, state supervisor of business 
education, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Helena, Montana 
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Gladys Peck, state supervisor of business educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 

Dr. Milburn D. Wright, acting director of business 
education, San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California 


Sunday, December 5 


No section meetings. Delegates free to attend church 
and visit San Francisco. 


Monday, December 6, 9:30 A.M. — 12 Noon 


Meeting of National Association of Supervisors of 
Business Education 
Presiding: A. Donald Beattie, president of NASBE 


Monday, December 6, 2-4 P.M. 


“What's New in Techniques of Supervision 
in Business Education” 


Chairman: John A. Beaumont, chief, Business Educa- 
tion Service, State Board for Vocational Education, 
Springfield, Illinois 

Keynoter: Dr. William R. Blackler, chairman, Division 
of Business Administration, Sacramento State 
College, Sacramento, California 

Panel Members: 

Dr. M. Bernadine Bell, consultant in business 
education, California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California 

Paul M. Boynton, state supervisor of business 
education, State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Dr. Elvin 3. Eyster, professor of business educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
Dr. Jessie Gustafson, business education, Los 
Angeles State College, Los Angeles, California 


Clyde Humphrey, program specialist for distribu- 
tive education, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mrs. Nina C. Lane, director, Business Education 
Service, Territorial Department of Public In- 
struction, Honolulu, T. H. 

Dr. Harry Q. Packer, state supervisor of business 
and distributive education, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Wilmington, Delaware 

Mr. Marlyn Smull, chairman of business education, 
San Bernardino Valley College, San Bernardino, 
California 


Blake W. Spencer, dean of liberal arts and business 
education, Business Education Division, Oak- 
land Junior College, Oakland, California 

Rod Wessman, director of business education, 
Bakersfield City Schools, Bakersfield, California 

Phil Ashworth, assistant supervisor of business 
education, San Diego City Schools, San Diego, 
California 





Mr. Donaldson Promoted 


M. O. Kirkpatrick, 
president, King’s Busi- 
ness College, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, has an- 
nounced that J. H. Don- 
aldson has been named 
chairman of the secre- 
tarial department of the 
college. Mr. Donaldson 
will continue to teach 
some accounting and re- 
lated subjects in addition 
to his new responsibili- 
ties of director of student 
activities. 

Mr. Donaldson re- 
ceived his A.B. degree 
from East Carolina College and his M.A. 
degree from the University of Kentucky. 
He taught in the business department at 
Goldsboro High School, Goldsboro, North 
Carolina, before entering the navy for four 
years during World War II. He was with 
the public accounting firm of Ernst and 
Ernst before becoming a member of the 
faculty of King’s in April, 1947. Mr. Don- 
aldson is a member of Delta Pi Epsilon and 
of the Nationa Office Management Associa- 
tion. 





Mr. Donaldson 


In Memoriam 


Robert Hughes, former principal, 
Grand 


Union Commercial College, 


Forks, North Dakota 





Mr. Miller to Wilmington 


The many friends of H. W. Miller, for 
many years president of Virginia Commer- 
cial College, Lynchburg, Virginia, will be 
interested to know that recently he pur- 
chased Motte Business College, Wilmington, 
North Carolina. The Motte school was 
founded in 1916 and was operated by Mr. 
Motte until his death in 1937; since that 
time it was operated by Mrs. Motte. 
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HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB 


HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB by R. G. Walters is an 84-page, paper-bound book that has been published 
at a price that every student can afford. You will want to examine this book immediately and arrange to place a copy in 
the covers, among other topics, “ i 
Vacancies,” “Writing the Letter of Application,” and ““The Interview.”’ Price, 72 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


a Personal Inventory,” “‘Locating 
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Illinois Students Conduct Survey 


A group of Illinois high school coordina- 
tors met at the University of Illinois in 
August, 1953, and agreed that a survey 
dealing with the topic, “Orientation Prob- 
lems of the Beginning Office Worker of High 
School Age,” should be conducted by the 
office occupations students during the school 
year 1953-54. The purpose of this activity 
was to teach the function of surveys in 
business and to give each student an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the mechanics and 
techniques of making a survey. 

The questionnaire used in the survey was 
developed in cooperation with the co- 
ordinators at area meetings. Each office 
occupations student was requested to com- 
plete a copy of the questionnaire. In addi- 
tion, each office occupations student was 
requested to secure completed question- 
naires from four additional students. 


Question 
How did you get your job? 


Is your employer a relative? 
Are there any other relatives in the same office? 
How long is your regular work week? (Hours) 


How long is your lunch hour? (Min.) 


How much time per day are you allowed for rest 


periods? (Min.) 
How do you get to work? 


How long does it take you to get to work? (Min.) 


Where do you eat lunch? 


What is your job classification? 


How do you rate your job? 
Does your job measure up to what you expected? 


Are the working conditions satisfactory? 


Participation in the survey was on 
voluntary basis. The following Illinois hig’: 
schools participated in the survey: Alton 
Community Unit High School, Champaig:: 
Community Unit High School, Decatur 
Senior High School, Galesburg Community 
Unit High School, Joliet Township High 
School, Kankakee Senior High School, 
Mattoon Community Unit High School, 
Monmouth High School, Paris High School, 
Peoria’s Central High School and Manual 
High School, Springfield High School, 
Waukegan Township High School. 

A total of 559 usable questionnaires 
were returned. The results of the survey 
were tabulated in each school and these 
tabulated results were combined at the 
State Board of Vocational Education by the 
staff of the Business Education Service. The 
combined tabluated results are shown below. 


Answers 


Direct Application 
Want Ad 
Friends—Relatives 
Teacher—Coordinator 
School Placement Officer 
Employment Office 
Others 

Yes 


State Average 

High 

State Average 

High 

State Average 

Walk 

Public Transportation 

Private Auto 

Car Pool 

Other 

Low 

High 

State Average 

School 

Home 

Company Cafeteria 

Restaurant 

File Clerk 

Clerk Typist 

Clerk Steno 66 
Machine Operator 4] 
Secretary 99 
Bookkeeper 51 
Other 159 
Temporary 111 
Stepping Stone 159 
Permanent 260 
Not as Good 37 
About the Same 316 
Better 205 
Yes 502 
No 29 
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How do the typewriting requirements on the job com- 
pare to those in school? 


How do the shorthand requirements on the job com- 
pare to those in school? 


How do the machine operations requirements on the 
job compare to those in school? 


How does the equipment you use on the job compate 
with the classroom equipment used in the high school? 


Did your beginning wage measure up to your expec- 
tations? 


How do you get along with your fellow workers? 


What kind of information was emphasized the first 
day on the job? 


Were you unhappy in your first job? 


Generally speaking have the instructions given to you 
on the job been clear? 


Did you have to ask questions about what your duties 
were 


Were you informed as to where your duties began and 
where another worker’s duties ended? 
What did you fear most about your new job? 


What do your friends think of office work as a career? 


Were you satisfied with your beginning wage as an 
office worker? 


When do you believe the beginning office worker 
should receive his first raise? 


To how many people must you adjust in your job 
during a normal working day? 


What do you find most irritating about office work? 


What is a satisfactory wage for a beginning office 
worker? (Weekly) 


Are you sometimes faced with nothing to do in your 
office? 
Do you make it a point to find something to do? 


With whom do you find it easier to work? 


Which of the following has been a recognized problem 
in your office? 


Were you a member of a cooperative office occupa- 
tions class when you were working on this first job? 






Easier 

About the Same 

More Difficult 

Easier 

About the Same 

More Difficult 

Easier 

About the Same 

More Difficult 

Not as Good 

As Good 

Better 

Not as Much 

About the Same 

Better 

Not as well as I expected 
About as well as I expected 
Better than I expected 

Rules and regulations for all employees 
Safety regulations 

Employee welfare organization 
Organized recreational information 
Dress regulation 


Applying for the job 
Inability to handle job 
Fear of failure 

Loss of free time 
Meeting strangers 
Desirable 

Undesirable 

Yes 

No 

In weeks 

Low 

High 

State Average 

In months 

Low 

High 

State Average 

Low 

High 

State Average 

Most frequent response 
Interruptions 

Next most,frequent response 
Monotony 

Next most frequent response 
Too many bosses 

Low 

High 

State Average 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Men 

Women 

Chewing gum 

Smoking at desk 

Hair in pin curls 
Leaving the job without permission 
Overtime at coffee break 
Yes 

No 

















$12.00 
$75.00 
$36.87 

205 


291 
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Office Courtesy — Meeting the Public. (Re- 
leased in 1953.) This 16-mm. sound film available in 
color or black and white was produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Incorporated. Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia University, acted 
as educational collaborator. The film may be shown 
in 12 minutes. 


Summary. This film dramatizes techniques that 
may be used by office workers in meeting and working 
with persons outside the company, face to face and 
over the telephone. It emphasizes the importance of 
courtesy and thoughtfulness and reveals how the em- 
ployee’s attitude may,. without his realizing it, have 
considerable effect on his company’s success. The 
right and wrong ways of meeting the public are 
emphasized in the film. 

Recommended Use. The film may be shown to all 
business education classes on the high school level. 
It would be particularly interesting to advanced type- 
writing and office practice classes. 


Sale and Rental. “Office Courtesy — Meeting the 
Public” may be obtained from Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films Incorporated, 1860 East 85th Street, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. The selling price of a black and 
white print is $50.00 and for color $100. The rental 
price for a black and white print is $2.50 and for color 
$4.00. 


Bookkeeping Cartoons. (Released in 1954.) This 
is a set of twelve 8” x 10” posters using cartoons to 
emphasize some fundamental principles of ar eee 
The posters are in black and white. 

Summary. The titles of the twelve | are: 
(1) Proprietorship Equals Assets Minus Liabilities; 
(2) A Creditor is One to Whom A Debt is Owed; 
(3) Check and Double Check All Addition and Sub- 
traction; (4) Write Checks Correctly to Keep Your 
Bank Account From Being Raided; &) They’ll Do it 
Every Time; (6) Two Minds Without A Single (Useful) 
Thought; (7) Make Pencil Footings Neatly and Leg- 
ibly; (8) If the Difference is Divisible by Nine You 
Probably Transposed; (9) Use Ruler Upside Down to 
Make Inked Lines; (10) Accounts Receivable Debits are 
Listed on Left Side, Credits on Right Side; (11) An 
Account That Has No Balance is Said to be in Balance; 
and (12) Don’t Borrow Someone Else’s Mistakes. 

Recommended Use. These posters should be helpful 
in beginning bookkeeping classes. 

Sale. The complete set of twelve posters may be 
purchased from the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. The selling price of the set is $2.00. 
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The Law of Demand and Supply. (Released in 
1952.) This 1-reel, 16-mm. sound motion picture avail- 
able in color or black and white was produced by Coronet 
Instructional Films. Dr. James H. Dodd, head of the 
Department of Economics and Business Education, 
Mary Washington College of University of Virginia, 
Fredericksburg, acted as educational collaborator. 
The film may be shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. The story in the film centers around Tim, 
a typical high school student, who starts a bicycle- 
rental business during summer vacation. Anxious to 
charge the proper rental price for his service, Tim 
discovers how demand and supply govern his father’s 
television business. By the use of graphs, Tim sees the 
way consumer demand determines supply in a free 
economy, how competition or monopoly influence 
prices, and how artificial controls, such as taxes and 
ceilings, react on supply and demand. Tim applies 
the law of demand and supply in his own business 
venture. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
classes in economics and consumer economics. 

Sale and Rental. ““The Law of Demand and Supply” 
may be purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price 
for a black and white print is $50 and for color $100. 


For rental purposes contact your regular film rental 
library. 
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Do I Want To Be A Secretary? (Released in 
1954.) This 16-mm. sound film available in color and 
black and white was produced by Coronet Instructional 
Films. Dr. Frank S. Endicott, director of placement, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, acted as 
educational collaborator. The film may be shown in 11 
minutes. 


Summary. The skills, personal qualities, educational 
requisites, and principal duties of a secretary are shown 
in this film. After talking with her typing teacher and 
guidance counselor, after taking vocational tests, after 
reading about secretarial work, and after visiting an 
office, one girl in a beginning secretarial course is assisted 
in deciding if she wants to be a secretary. 

Recommended Use. This film is suitable for vocational 
guidance purposes on the high school level. 

Sale and Rental. “Do I Want to be a Secretary?” 
may be purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price 
for a black and white print is $55.00 and for color 


$110.00. For rental purposes, contact your regular film 
rental library. 
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The how’s and why’s of 


with easy-to-use 


S.V.E. FILMSTRIPS 


These 3 filmstrips lead your students, step by counting,” by Carlson, Forkner and Prickett, 
step, through the standard procedures of book- although they may be used with excellent re- 
keeping. They were designed to correlate sults with any other standard textbook on 
with South-Western Publishing Company’s bookkeeping and accounting. 

textbook, “‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Ac- 


THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART I (In color) 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Il (In color) 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Ill (In color) 





“The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part I’ “The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part Il’ 
The opening entry and the posting of the 


This strip continues to aid the teacher in 
opening entry to the ledger are covered by leading the student through additional jour- 
illustrations, captions, subtitles, and text nal entries, posting the ledger and the trial 
frames. 42-frames, single-frames, in color. 


balance. 42-frames, single-frames, in color. 
Price $5.00 Price $5.00 


“The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part Ill’? The work sheet, financial statements and 


closing entries are geographically presented in this 42-frame, single-frame 
filmstrip, in color. Price $5.00 


Produced cooperatively by the South-Western Publish- 
ing Company and the Society For Visual Education, Inc. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
(Specialists in Visual Education) 
1345 W. DIVERSEY PARKWAY - - CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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Your Career Opportunities in Evansville 
Industry. 1953. By H. F. Williams, Jr. This 199- 
page, printed, paper-bound book was published by the 
Evansville, Indiana Manufacturers and Employers 
Association. The chief purpose of the book is to give 
Evansville high school students facts about the job 
opportunities in Evansville’s businesses and industry. 
The first chapter, “Choosing Your Career,” includes 
these guideposts: How to Use This Book; Analyzing 
Your Areas of Ability and Interest; Measuring Your 
Choice, Fixing Your Goal; What Kind of Education? 
The Facts of Industrial Life. Each of the other eleven 
chapters is devoted to a particular industry or phase of 
industrial service as follows: Wood Products, Metal 
Products, Textile Products, Chemical Products, Food 
Products, Printing, Utilities, Maintenance, Clerical 
Jobs, Professional and Technical Jobs, and Manage- 
ment Jobs. A detailed breakdown of occupations in 
each industry not only lists the jobs in that particular 
industry, but also explains the duties of each job, what 
kind of qualifications are necessary for the job, and 
special training or other educational requirements be- 
yond the high school level. 
H. F. Williams, Jr., Public Relations Director, The 
Evansville Manufacturers and Employers Association, 
Evansville, Indiana. 


Relationships of Success in Beginning 
General Clerical Occupations to Achievement 
in the Informational and Skill Aspects of the 
General Office Clerical Division of the National 
Business Entrance Test Series. 1953. By Herbert 
Alfred Hamilton. This 95-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet is one of the Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award 
Series edited by Robert A. Lowry and published by 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. It 
contains the study that was selected the winner of the 
1950 Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award. It includes the 
following chapters: Chapter I, The Problem; Chapter 
II, Significance of the Problem; Chapter III, Related 
Studies; Chapter IV, Procedures; Chapter V, Results 
Concerning the Reliability; Chapter VI, Results Con- 
cerning the Validity; Chapter VII, General Summary 
and Conclusions. Price $1.00 per copy postpaid. 
Discount of 10% on orders for 10 or more copies. 
Order from Division of Commerce, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Price $3.00. Order from. 
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The American Competitive Enterprise Econ- 
omy: A Study in Economic Principles and 
Human Well-Being. 1953. This is a series of seven- 
teen printed, paper-bound pamphlets prepared by the 
Economic Research Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The pamphlets cover 
a study of economic principles with emphasis on anal- 
ysis and problem-solving. They deal with the eco- 
nomics of fundamental issues and problems that worry 
the average man and that confront the business leaders 
of today. The titles of the pamphlets are: Pamphlet 
No. I, The Mystery of Money; No. II, Control of the 
Money Supply; No. III, Money, Income and Jobs; 
No. IV, The National Income and Its Distribution; 
No. V, Progress and Prosperity; No. VI, Sustaining 
Prosperity; No. VII, Demand, Supply and Prices; 
No. VIII, Prices, Profits and Wages; No. IX, Why the 
Businessman? No. X, How Competitive Is the Ameri- 
can Economy? No. XI, Understanding the Economic 
System and Its Functions; No. XII, Spending and Tax- 
ing; No. XIII, Taxing, Spending, and Debt Manage- 
ment; No. XIV, Labor and the American Economy; 
No. XV, Individual and Group Security; No. XVI, 
International Trade, Investment and Commercial 
Policy: No. XVII, The Ethics of Capitalism. Price for 
a single copy of each pamplilet is 50 cents. A complete 
set of the seventeen pamphlets sells for $6.00. Order 
from Economic Research Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Washington 6, D. C. 


Student Administration of Activity Funds. 
1954. By Joseph W. Crenshaw. This 92-page, printed, 
cloth-bound book describes the student government 
financia] program as developed at Pratt Institute. It 
describes the management of extraclass activity funds 
and points out those principles and practices that have 
proved most helpful in the development of the program 
at Pratt Institute. The purpose of this book is to en- 
courage other colleges to develop similar student finan- 
cial programs of their own and to offer some basic guid- 
ance in doing so. The following topics are included: 
The Student Government Financial Program, The 
Finance Committee, Committee Functions, Problems 
Encountered, New Goals, and Summary and Conclu- 
sions. Price $2.75. Order from Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 
New York. 





economics teachers. 
business and economics teachers is solicited. 





On this page each month we review professional literature that is of primary interest to business and 
Although textbooks are not reviewed, any other new literature of interest to 
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GENERAL 
BUSINESS 


6“ Edition 


By Crabbe, Salsgiver 


A VITAL PART OF EDUCATION 


Business is a center of interest for all teen- 
age students. Business will always be a 
dominant factor in their lives. GENERAL 
BUSINESS has immediate interest and 
future value because it develops an under- 
standing of business environment and 
business procedure. Through this course 
students may get basic business training 
for personal use and at the same time 
they may build a background for business 
education if they decide to specialize in 
that area. 


Ras eta 


TIMELY BUT LASTING 


GENERAL BUSINESS has an immediate appeal 
because it deals with vital topics of immediate 
interest and future value. It deals with the func- 
tions of business that will be encountered in per- 
sonal experiences and in business careers. 
GENERAL BUSINESS will open up to each 
student in a practical way a plan for effective 
business living. 


A STUDENT-CENTERED BOOK 


GENERAL BUSINESS is built around immediate 
interest because it deals with topics that high 
school students can understand. Topics are built 
around home situations and business situations 
that are realistic. The student is treated as a 
near adult which he appreciates at this age. 
There is a careful balance of treatment of things 
with which the student is immediately familiar 
and those that require him to reach out into new 
experiences. 


BASED ON 25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Continuously for a period of twenty-five years 
GENERAL BUSINESS has grown in popularity. 
It has become the leading book in its field be- 
cause of careful refinement, enrichment, and 
general improvement. Its extensive use and its 
repeated use in thousands of schools prove the 
validity of its claim to leadership. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 


November, 1954 


: 


Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Serious Situation 

Two golfers were annoyed by an unusually slow two- 
some in front of them. One of the offending couple 
dawdled on the fairway, while his companion searched 
long and industriously in the rough. 

At length one of the pair waiting on the tee shouted 
indignantly. “Why don’t you help your friend find his 
ball?” 

“Oh, he’s got his ball,” the man replied blandly. 
“*He’s looking for his club.” 


Time for a Change 
Mother: “You know, dear, I worry about Jim. He 
doesn’t seem to be as well dressed as he was when you 
married him.” 
Daughter: “I don’t see why not! It’s the same suit.” 


Not Worth It 

“Gimme a dime’s worth of asafetida,” said the boy. 

The storekeeper tied up the package and the boy said: 
“Dad wants you to charge it.” 

“All right; what’s your name?” 

*‘Schermerhorn.” 

“Take it for nothin’,” he said. “I ain’t goin’ to spell 
‘asafetida’ and ‘Schermerhorn’ for no dime.” 


One Man’s Opinion 
Mechanic: “With a car like that, my advice is to 
keep it moving.” 
Owner: “Why?” 
Mechanic: “If you ever stop, the police will think it’s 
an accident.” 


Good Old Days 
An oldtimer is one who can remember when a baby- 
sitter was called mother. 


Lost and Found 


An old gentleman was fussing around in the dark on 
the floor of a nearby theater. Finally a lady asked him 
what he had lost. 

“A chocolate caramel,” replied the gentleman. 

“All that fuss over a piece of candy?” said the lady in 
a disgusted voice. 

“Yes,” said the old gentleman. “‘My teeth are in it ” 
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One Way of Figuring 
A woman stepped off the penny scales and turned 
to her husband. He eyed her appraisingly and asked, 
“Well, what’s the verdict? ~°A little overweight?” 
“Oh, no,” said his wife, “I wouldn’t say that. But 
according to that height table on the scale I should 
be about six inches taller!” 


Silence Is Golden 


Daughter: “Father, why was Adam made first?” 
Father: “To give him a chance to say a few words.” 


A Heavy Meal 

A country housewife decided to try her hand at cake- 
making. The result was somewhat on the heavy side. 
After offering it unsuccessfully to the various members 
of the household, she threw it to the ducks in disgust. 

A short time afterward two boys tapped at her door. 

“Say, Missus,” they shouted, “your ducks have 
sunk.” 


Right Answer 
Salesman: “I say, sonny, is your mother at home?” 
Small boy: “Yes, sir.” 
Salesman (after knocking in vain): “I thought you 
said she was home.” 
Small boy: “Yes, sir, but I don’t live here.” 


Much Harder That Way 
A small boy, trying to explain the significance of his 
poor grades on the report card to his disgruntled dad, 
pleaded, “Don’t forget — we’re studying all new stuff 
this year.” 
ee @e 


Rest Assured 
Patient: Will the operation be dangerous, Doctor? 
Doctor: Now don’t you worry about that. You 
can’t buy a dangerous operation for only $50. 


Modern Generation 
A fifth-grade boy was sent to the map during a cur- 
rent-events class to locate India. He found it with no 
trouble and then informed the class, “It’s right on the 
25-yard line.” 
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